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INTRODUCTION 


The publication of the first issue of the Journa) of Humanistic 
Psychology is cause for much rejoicing among a rapidly growing 
number of professional men and women throughout the world. It is a 
turning point in a rather lengthy historical process that is all too 
familiar wherever one goes. After years of intensive effort, we can 
say that the ''Third Force''—Humanistic Psychology—has taken root 
and is becoming an acceptable and vital part of the general field of 
psychology. 

A group of interested and dedicated individuals have carried on 
a protracted struggle to open up new areas central to the whole field 
of psychology, often against opposition that seemed insurmountable. 
Drs. Abraham H. Maslow, Erich Fromm, Kurt Goldstein, Car] 
Rogers, Karen Horney and Gordon Allport have made outstanding 
contributions to this prolonged effort. Each year the need for a fresh 
approach to crucial human problems—long held to be inaccessible to 
scientific inquiry—became increasingly clear. It kept pace with the 
tremendous events of the middle decades of the Twentieth Century, 
as they unfolded with an ever-accelerating speed. 

It was not only in America, however, that it became apparent that 
a great contribution could be made to human welfare in the science 
and profession of psychology if the monopoly of the two main devel- 
oped forces could be by-passed or circumvented. The necessity for 
a new branch of psychology also became evident in various other 
parts of the Free World. Existentialist Psychology and Phenomeno- 
logical ‘Psychology, among others, sprang up in the course of new 
attempts to open up the vast and crucial inner life of man witha view 
to releasing his potentialities for maximum self-fulfillment. 

In this country "official'' organizations, policies, and journals 
have been rather inhospitable, to say the least, to the publication of 
findings along the above broadly stated lines of scientific inquiry. As 
a consequence, a rapidly increasing number of important contribu- 
tions have neither been published nor are they otherwise readily 
available. Moreover, this situation also applies to manuscripts from 
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sources throughout the Free World which have no welcome outlet in 
appropriate American journals. 

In 1954, Dr. Abraham H. Maslow made the first move to bring 
the many interested individuals together in a kind of Committee of 
Correspondence and Interchange. Personal meetings and exchanges 
were encouraged. A mailing list was assembled and served to bind the 
group together, informally. The list grew with such extreme rapid- 
ity in the years following that a Journal and an Association seemed 
called for. 

The first step was to begin work on establishing a Journal that 
would serve as an outlet for the group. This project was assigned to 
your Editor in July 1957. Later on, in April 1960, shortly after spon- 
sorship of the Journal of Humanistic Psychology had been accepted 
by the Board of Trustees of Brandeis University, preliminary work 
was begun on an American Association for Humanistic Psychology. 
The important purposes of this organization were to be the eventual 
administration and promotion of the Journal and the encouragement 
and advancement of the many and varied related activities swiftly 
emerging in the general development of Humanistic Psychology. This 
project also was begun, and is continuing, under the general super- 
vision of Dr. Maslow. Thus it can well be said that Dr. Abraham H. 
Maslow is the first organizer as wellas one of the intellectual leaders 
of Humanistic Psychology. 

The Journal of Humanistic Psychology is being founded bya group 
of psychologists and professional men and women from other fields 
who are interested in those human capacities and potentialities that 
have no systematic place either in positivistic or behavioristic theory 
or in classical psychoanalytic theory, e.g., creativity, love, self, 
growth, organism, basic need-gratification, self-actualization, higher 
values, ego-transcendence, objectivity, autonomy, identity, respon- 
sibility, psychological health, etc. This approach can also be char- 
acterized by the writings of Goldstein, Fromm, Horney, Rogers, 
Maslow, Allport, Angyal, Buhler, Moustakas, etc., as well as by 
certain aspects of the writings of Jung, Adler, andthe psvchoanalytic 
ego-psychologists. 

With this issue, we launch the Journal of Humanistic Psychology. 
Together with other journals, publications, activities, and organiza- 
tions that are sure to follow in rapid succession, it should greatly 
speed up the emergence of a more adequate—a more scientific— 
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picture of the full possibilities inherent in the nature of man and 
ways in which those possibilities can be actualized. 

We wish to acknowledge our deepest appreciation to the farsighted 
President Abram L. Sachar and the Board of Trustees of Brandeis 
University of Waltham, Massachusetts, for their decision to sponsor 
our Journal. We are indebted also to the many individuals who have 
contributed time, energy, thought, encouragement, money, etc., in 
hundreds of ways over a period of years. Without their help the Jour- 
nal could not have come into being. 

A more comprehensive history of the origins and development of 
Humanistic Psychology is scheduled for an early issue. Also sched- 
uled is a report, to appear in the second issue, on the formation of 
the "American Association for Humanistic Psychology." It is ex- 
pected that sufficient progress will have been made by that time to 
announce the completion of the preparatory work necessary for its 
official establishment. 


ANTHONY J. SUTICH 
EDITOR 
JOURNAL OF HUMANISTIC PSYCHOLOGY 
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HEALTH AS TRANSCENDENCE OF ENVIRONMENT! 


Abraham H. Maslow 
Brandeis University 





My purpose is to save one point that may get lost in the current 
wave of discussion of mental health. The danger that I see is the 
resurgence, in new and more sophisticated forms, of the old identi- 
fication of psychological health with adjustment, adjustment to real- 
ity, adjustment to society, adjustment to other people. That is, the 
authentic or healthy person is being defined not in his own right, not 
in his autonomy, not by his own intra-psychic and non-environmental 
laws, not as different from the environment, independent of it or 
opposed to it, but rather in environment-centered terms; e.g., of 
ability to master the environment, tobe capable, adequate, effective, 
competent in relation to it, to do a good job, to perceive it well, to 
be in good relations to it, to be successful in its terms. To Say it in 
another way, the job-analysis, the requirements of the task, should 
not be the major criterion of worth or healthof the individual. There 
is not only an orientation to the outer but also to the inner. Anextra- 
psychic centering point cannot be used for the theoretical task of 
defining the healthy psyche. We must not fall into the trap of defining 
the good organism in terms of what he is "good for,'' as if he were 
an instrument rather than something in himself, as if he were only 
a means to some extrinsic purpose. (AsIunderstand Marxist psychol- 
ogy, it also is a very blunt and unmistakable expression of the view 
that the psyche is a mirror to reality.) 

I am thinking especially of Robert White's recent paper in the 
Psychological Review, ''Motivation Reconsidered" (9), and Robert 
Woodworth's book, Dynamics of Behavior (10). I have chosen these 











lRead before Symposium on Research Implications of Positive Mental 
Health, Eastern Psychological Association, April 15, 1960. This paper 
was stimulated into existence by a series of discussions with Mr. Stephen 
Cohen. 
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because they are excellent jobs, highly sophisticated, and because 
they have carried motivation theory forward in a huge leap. As far 
as they go, I agree with them. But I feel they don't go far enough. 
I feel also that they contain in a hidden form the danger that I have 
referred to, that the mastery, effectance and competence may be 
active rather than passive styles of adjustment to reality, but that 
they are still variations of adjustment theory. I feel we must leap 
beyond these statements, admirable though they may be, to the clear 
recognition of transcendence? of the environment, independent of it, 
able to stand against it, to fight it, to neglect it, or to turn one's 
back on it, to refuse it or adapt to it. (I pass by the temptation to dis- 
cuss the masculine Western and American character of these themes. 
Would a woman, a Hindu, or even a Frenchman, think primarily in 
terms of mastery or competence?) My point is that, for a theory of 
mental health, extra-psychic success is not enough; we must also in- 
clude intra=psychic health. 

Another example, which I wouldn't take seriously were it not that 
so many others do take it seriously, is the Harry Stack Sullivantype 
of effort to define a Self simply in terms of what other people think 
of him, an extreme cultural relativity in which a healthy individuality 
gets lost altogether. Not that this isn't true for the immature person- 
ality. It is. But we are talking about the healthy, fully grown person. 
And he certainly is characterized by his transcendence of other peo- 
ple's opinions. 

To substantiate my conviction that we must save the differentiation 
between self and not-self in order to understand the fully matured 
person (authentic, self- actualizing, individuated, productive, healthy), 
I call your attention to the following considerations. 





The word "transcendence" is used for lack of a better one. "Inde- 
pendence of" implies too simple a dichotomizing of self and of environ- 
ment, and therefore is incorrect. 'Transcendence" unfortunately implies 
for some a "higher" which spurns and repudiates the "lower," i.e., again 
a false dichotomizing. In other contexts I have used it as a contrast with 
"dichotomous way of thinking.'' The hierarchical-integrative way of think- 
ing, which implies simply that the higher is built upon, rests upon, but 
includes the lower. For instance, the central nervous system or the hier- 
archy of basic needs or an army is hierarchically integrated. I use the 
word "transcendence" here in the hierarchical-integrative sense, rather 
than in the dichotomous sense. 
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1, First I mention some data I presented in a 1951 paper called 
"Resistance to Acculturation" (3). I reported my healthy subjects to 
be superficially accepting of conventions, but privately to be casual, 
perfunctory, and detached about them. That is, they could take them 
or leave them. In practically all of them, Ifoundarather calm, good- 
humored rejection of the stupidities and imperfections of the culture 
with greater or lesser effort at improving it. They definitely showed 
an ability to fight it vigorously when they thought it necessary. To 
quote from this paper: "The mixture of varying proportions of affec- 
tion or approval, and hostility and criticism indicated that they select 
from American culture what is good in it by their lights and reject 
what they think bad in it. In a word, they weigh it, and judge it (by 
their own inner criteria), and then make their own decisions." 

They also showed a surprising amount of detachment from people 
in general and a strong liking for privacy, even a need for it (4). 

"For these andother reasons they may be called autonomous; i.e. , 
ruled by the laws of their own character rather than by the rules of 
society (insofar as these are different). It is in this sense that they 
are not only or merely Americans but also members at large of the 
human species." I then hypothesized that ''these people should have 
less 'national character,' andthatthey should be more like each other 
across cultural lines than they are like the less-developed members 
of their own culture. "3 

The point I wish to stress here is the detachment, the independ- 
ence, the self-governing character of these people, the tendency to 
look within for the guiding values and rules to live by. 





3Examples of this kind of transcendence are Walt Whitmanor William 
James, who were profoundly American, most purely American, and yet 
were also very purely supracultural, internationalist members of the 
whole human species. They were universal men not in spite of their being 
Americans, but just because they were such good Americans. So, too, 
Martin Buber, a Jewish philosopher, was also more than Jewish. Hobusai, 
profoundly Japanese, was a universal artist. Probably_any universal art 
cannot be rootless. Merely regional art is different from the regionally 
rooted art that becomes broadly general—human. We may remind our- 
selves here also of Piaget's children who could not conceive of being 
simultaneously Genevan and Swiss until they matured tothe point of being 
able to include one within the other and both simultaneously in a hierar- 
chically- integrated way. This and other examples are given by Allport (1). 
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2. Furthermore, only by such a differentiation can we leave a 
theoretical place for meditation, contemplation and for all other forms 
of going into the Self, of turning away from the outer world in order 
to listen to the inner voices. This includes all the processes of all 
insight therapies, in which turning away from the worldis a sine qua 
non, in which the path to health is via turning into the fantasies, the 
dreams, the preconscious and conscious, the archaic, the unrealis- 
tic, the primary processes; that is, the recovery of the intra-psychic 
in general. The psychoanalytic couch is outside the culture to the 
extent that this is possible. (In any fuller discussion, I would cer- 
tainly argue the case for an enjoyment of consciousness itself and for 
experience-values.) (2,6, 8)- 


3. The recent interest in health, creativeness, art, play, and 
love has taught us much, I think, about general psychology. From 
among the various consequences of these explorations, I would pick 
out one to emphasize for our present purposes, andthatisthe change 
in attitude toward the depths of human nature, the unconscious, the 
primary processes, the archaic, the mythological and the poetic. 
Because the roots of ill health were found in the unconscious, it has 
been our tendency to think of the unconscious as bad, evil, crazy, 
dirty or dangerous, and to think of the primary processes as distort- 
ing the truth. But now that we have found these depths to be also the 
source of creativeness, of art, of love, of humor and play, and even 
of certain kinds of truth and knowledge, we can begin to speak of a 
healthy unconscious, of healthy regressions. And especially we can 
begin to value primary process cognition and archaicor mythological 
thinking instead of considering them to be pathological. We can now 
go into primary process cognitions for certain kinds of knowledge, 
not only about the self but also about the world, to which secondary 
processes are blind. These primary processes are part of normal 
or healthy human nature and must be included in any comprehensive 
theory of healthy human nature. 

If you agree with this, then you must wrestle with the fact that 
they are intra-psychic and have their own autochthonous laws and 
rules, that they are not adapted to external reality or shaped by it or 
equipped to cope with it. More superficial layers of the personality 
differentiate out to take care of this job. To identify the whole psyche 
with these tools for coping with the environment is to lose something 
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which we no longer dare to lose. Adequacy, adjustment, adaptation, 
competence, mastery, coping, these are all environment-oriented 
words and are therefore inadequate to describe the whole psyche, 
part of which has nothing to do with the environment. 


4. The distinction between the coping aspect of behavior and the 
expressive aspect is also important here. On various grounds I have 
challenged the axiom that all behavior is motivated. Here I would 
stress the fact that expressive behavior is either unmotivated or, 
anyway, less. motivated than coping behavior (depending on what you 
mean by 'motivated'). In their purer form, expressive behaviors have 
little to do with environment and do not have the purpose of changing 
it or adapting to it. The words adaptation, adequacy, competence, or 
mastery do not apply to expressive behaviors but only to coping be- 
haviors. Areality~centered theory of full human nature cannot manage 
or incorporate expression, unless with great difficulty. The natural 
and easy centering point from which to understand expressive behavior 
is intra-psychic. 


5. Being focused on a task produces organization for efficiency 
both within the organism and in the environment. What is irrelevant 
is pushed aside and not noticed. The various relevant capacities and 
information arrange themselves under the hegemony ofa goal, a pur- 
pose, which means that importance becomes defined in terms ofthat 
which helps to solve the problem; i.e., in terms of usefulness. What 
doesn't help to solve the problem becomes unimportant. Selection 
becomes necessary. So does abstraction, which means also blindness 
to some things, inattention, exclusion. 

But we have learned that motivated perception, task-orientation, 
cognition in terms of usefulness, which are all involved in effectance 
and in competence (which White defines as ''an organism's capacity 
to interact effectively with its environment") leaves out something, 
and therefore is a partial blindness. For cognition to be complete, I 
have shown that it must be detached, disinterested, desireless, un- 
motivated. Only thus are we able to perceive the object in its own 
nature with its own objective, intrinsic characteristics, rather than 
abstracting it downto 'what is useful,"' ''what is threatening," etc. (4). 

My point is that, to the extent that we try to master the environ- 
ment or be effective with it, to that extent do we cut the possibility 
of full, objective, detached, noninterfering cognition. Only if we let 
it be, can we perceive fully. Again, to cite psychotherapeutic expe- 
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rience, the more eager we are to make a diagnosis and a plan of 
action, the less helpful do we become. The more eager we are to 
cure, the longer it takes. Every psychiatric researcher has to learn 
not to try to cure, not to be impatient. In this and in many other sit- 
uations, to give in is to overcome, to be humble is to succeed. The 
Taoists and Zen Buddhists taking this path were able a thousand years 
ago to see what we psychologists are only beginning to be aware of. 

But most important is my preliminary finding that this kind of 
cognition of the Being (B-cognition) of the world is found more often 
in healthy people and may even turn out to be one of the defining char- 
acteristics of health (7). I have also found it in the peak~experience 
(transient self-actualizing) (6). This implies that even with regard 
to healthy relations with the environment the words mastery, compe- 
tence, effectiveness suggest far more active purposefulness than is 
wise for a concept of health. 

As a single example of the consequence of this change in attitude 
toward unconscious processes, I hypothesized that sensory depriva- 
tion, instead of being frightening, should for very healthy people be 
pleasing. That is, since cutting off the outer world seems to permit 
the inner world to come to consciousness, and since the inner world 
is more accepted and enjoyed by healthier people, then they should 
enjoy sensory deprivation. (I have recently heard of one experiment 
in which highly creative people reacted in just this way, but I don't 
have the details.) 


SUMMARY 


What these considerations can teach us about the theory of health 
is: 

1. We cannot obliterate the autonomous self or pure psyche. It 
must not be treated as only an adaptational instrument. 


2. Even when we deal with our relations with environment, we 
must make a theoretical place for a receptive relation to the envi- 
ronment as well as a masterful one. 


3. Psychology is in part a branch of biology, in part a branch of 
sociology. But it is not only that. It has its own unique jurisdiction 
as well, that portion of the psyche which is not a reflection of the 
outer world or a molding to it. There could be such a thing as a psy- 
chological psychology. 
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THE GOAL STRUCTURE OF HUMAN LIFE 


Charlotte Buhler 
University of Southern California 





The study of goals of life is an essential part of the study of the 
human course of life as a whole. 

My earlier attempts (1933) limited themselves to the study of 
conscious intentions and to the description of life histories, as re- 
lated to conscious self-determination. ae 

Recently (1959), I was able to define ultimate goals in terms of 
basic tendencies which can be thought of as operating on an unconscious 
as well as conscious level. 

I defined the end goal of life as fulfillment and distinguished four 
basic tendencies, called need satisfaction, adaptive self-limitation, 
expansive creativity, and upholding of the internal order. 

These four tendencies have so far proved to offer a satisfactory 
frame for the understanding of the dynamics as well as of the devel- 
opment of cases to which they were applied. 

Now, however, I plan to test this theory with the means of an 
empirical study of goals of life, of the sub-goals with whichthe indi- 
vidual is concretely concerned as he builds up the structure of his 
life. We have no systematic knowledge of sequences of life goals. 














It seems hopeless ever to aspire to completeness except as we find 
methods to study small segments of life. In analytic case histories 
one might find relatively the most complete accounts of goal struc- 
tures. But the question of how to get at goals on a deep enough level 
in a systematic research approach seems still unresolved. 

I experimented with various techniques, none of which I found 
entirely satisfactory. I will briefly enumerate the techniques that I 
applied in the past and discuss some of my recent ideas. 


I, TECHNIQUES APPLIED IN THE PAST 
1, Biographical and autobiographical data, interpreted in terms 
of self-determination, were published in my original study on the 
human course of life (1933, 1959). 
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2. C Q (Questionnaire about Goals). In setting up this C Q, I was 
helped by two experts in this field, Herman Harvey and Raymond 
Corsini. We set up an elaborate Q on what people think they want. 
But, as we suspected, the results are not too satisfactory, because _ 
people simply don't know enough about what they really want. An- 
swers tend to be superficial or constructs. When given to patients 
and checked against what I know about them from interviews, either 
it does not gibe, or else is only part of the picture. 





3. Interviews. Directed and undirected interviews outside of psy- 
chotherapy and in the course of psychotherapy are definitely the most 
promising method, if the interviews can be given some structure 
that would leave enough room for free self-expression and yet would 
provide us with sufficient information in certain definite directions. 


4. Psychotherapy Records. Even interviews, if arranged and not 
part of a psychotherapy process, do not lead easily todepth material. 
As far as the latter is concerned, I was able to assemble recently 
some interesting material from my records. This looks to me the 
only promising method to disclose really deep trends in a person. 








5. However, I am still not completely convinced that I should give 
up Questionnaire Devices. I think that I want to use questionnaire 
approaches in addition to interviews for obtaining a survey picture of 
the more readily accessible data. 

In studying Cressey's (1960) book on Other People's Money, I 
got the idea that perhaps a study on decisions would lead best to the 
discovery of the underlying goals that led to these decisions. While 
Cressey's study was done in interviews, Paul Lazarsfeld advised me 
regarding the possible type of questionnaire by which the interview 
could be introduced or supplemented. . 

This I devised recently and used with a few persons. We will call 
itQD (Questionnaire about Decisions). I will give examples of this 
later. 











6. To this I also added anew questionnaire about autobiographical 
data. I will call it Q B (Biographical Questionnaire). Ifind some bio- 
graphical knowledge indispensable about an individual whose goals of 
life I study. 


7. Finally, I want to mention atechnique that I have applied a few 
times and that seems quite interesting from certain angles. It is a 
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time record of thoughts, as verbalized either during a therapy hour 
or in the form of an introspective record of ten minutes of thoughts. 
I try to check how many and what goals come up inthe thinking proc- 
ess of an individual. There seem to be great individual differences. 
This looks like an intricate, but perhaps at aldter stage quite inter- 
esting, supplementary technique. 





Il. EXAMPLES OF DATA OBTAINED 


I will now give some examples of the type of data I get. 

I like to start with Q D (Questionnaire about Decisions). I have 
given this so far only to four persons I know well and from whom I 
have extensive biographical data. 

Three I chose as very well adjusted persons who were willing to 
give me all this material; one a very neurotic friend, who also was 
willing to give me this information. 

One first thing they all have in common is that they consider all 
their important decisions inlife were made whenthey were grown up 
or at least in adolescence. Actually, I found out later with my case 
record material that some of the most important decisions are made 
early in life, between three and five years. But they are decisions of 
a little different kind. For the purpose of comparison, I will refer 
here to some of my material from psychotherapy sessions. 

The decisions of which people think when they answer their Q D 
seem always to have to do with external events, with deliberate actions 
at certain turning points of life, like the decision to leave the parents' 
home, start on a certain career, the decision to marry, or the like. 
We will call them action determinants. 

The decisions which young children make may also occasionally 
take this form. 














Susan, 30, remembered in psychotherapy that she had actually 
made the decision to learn to play the violin at the age of three. 
Music was heard a great deal in the house and she loved it. She 
wanted to please her father, a talented professional musician. 
She took up violin playing much as young prodigy children do. 


But not only prodigy children make this type of early decision. 


Barbara, another patient now 29, decided at the same early age 
of three that she would help her mother with the newly arrived 
baby. Also, she did it to please her mother and because, similar 
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to Susan, she hoped to get her mother's affection in this way. 
Both children were not sure of their parents' affection. 


The further goal development of both of these girls may be picked 
up again later and shown in some interesting changes. 

Usually young children's decisions have more to do with general 
behavior attributes, such as "please mother" (Linda, 4 years), or 
"be on the good side of mother" (Roger, 4 years). We may call these 
behavior determinants. 

A very interesting early behavior determinant is that of Brian. 








Brian, now an ambitious engineer of 31, made the decision at 
about 4 years of age "not to make mistakes," i.e. , mistakes in 
terms of what his family considered the right things to do. From 
an early age he had a very strong need to belong to them and to 
be an integral part of this then closely knit family. 


These decisions do not necessarily become known or manifest in 
any which way. They represent internal events rather than external. 
Only when thinking things through as thoroughly as one learns inpsy- 
chotherapy, do people realize that they actually had made these deci- 
sions. Usually people don't think of these directions which they took 
as decisions; often they don't remember them at all. 

A third kind of decisions whichseems more characteristic to me 
of adolescence than of any other period, I find also occasionally in 
young children. I will call them personality determinants. 








One patient, Myrna, remembered at about 40 that when she 
was 4 years old she decided she wanted to become "'a nice lady" 
some day like the neighbor lady, whom she admired greatly. 


Another discovered in psychotherapy at 52, that at 4 years of 
age she decidedto be "gay and pretty" likeher aunt not "'sad and 
always serious" like her mother (Celia). 


These personality determining decisions are more direct early 
identifications than the behavior determining decisions. They raise 
some interesting questions: (1) How much do they actually mean in 
terms of later development? and (2) How can they be understood the- 
oretically? 





As far as the impact of these early decisions is concerned, I 
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want to mention in passing that it seems considerable. In fact, in my 
psychotherapy procedure the remembrance of some of these early 
decisions, once they had become conscious, offered usually decisive 
clues to the individual's whole further development. 

Now to the second question, the theoretical understanding of the 





early and, in fact, any decisions. 

Dr. Cressey solved the theoretical problem in his embezzlement 
study with a Lewinian approach. He comes to the conclusion that 
people get to violate their trust at one particular moment and not be- 
fore, because in earlier periods the constellation was different, in 
that one or more of the precipitating factors or situational determi- 
nants had not been present (p. 31). 

This is, of course, a very useful way of looking at decisions, 
which could also be applied to any of our cases. However, in our 
developmental material, we would have to introduce a consideration 
which distinguishes two groups of decisions significantly. 

Consideration has to be given to the empirical fact that some of 
these decisions are, like the embezzlement decisions seem to be, 
primarily circumstantially determined, while others seem to occur 
regularly at certain developmental periods, which means they would 
be primarily need determined. 

There seem to be critical phases for these overall direction deter- 
mining decisions, be they action, behavior, or personality determin- 
ing. All these early decisions at about 4 years of age seem to have 
to do with the first conscious setting up of an ego-identity. Erikson's 
concepts of "autonomy" and "initiative apply here well; that is to 
say, this seems to be a period at which the child is ready for an 
autonomous self-determination on his own initiative. 

There is still the open question why and how a particular direc- 
tion is chosen and why and how decisions of a certain kind are made 
by some and not by others. The psychoanalytic identification theory 
does not explain some of the cases in which identification was not 
based on introjection but on free choices. 




















If, for example, Roger decides at four thathe will always want 
to work with machines because he has so much fun with repair- 
ing and building, this choice was his own; there was no parent, 
nor anybody else in the picture, but just his own interest and 
talent. 
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The later developmentally conditioned decisions seem to occur at 
the beginning of adolescence, at the end of adolescence, or what is 
often spoken of as the "beginning of life," then once more inthe mid- 
dle of life and again in or after the climacteric period. 

The decisions at the beginning of adolescence are usually person- 
ality determining, such as to be always very truthful (around 10, 11 
years), or to become very popular. This would then induce behavior 
and actions in the same direction. But some ofthe adolescent person- 
ality determining decisions remain dreams of greatness or outstand- 
ing qualities. 

Our Q D answers all begin with action determining decisions at 
the end of adolescence, or the beginning of life. These are decisions 
regarding careers and leaving home. 

The decision regarding marriage follows shortly after or, in one 
case, much later. 

Later decisions in the middle of life concern decisive moves 
(leaving Hawaii and moving to California, emigrating to the United 
States, consideration of a divorce, purchasing a home, choice of 
schools for children, decisive moves in careers). 

The decisions around the climacteric phase concern moves that 
will set the scene for the last third of life. (Inour material there are 
two late decisions regarding taking up new work responsibilities; in 
other cases there would be retirement decisions. ) 

There are different opinions among our four subjects as to which 
is the most important decision. 

Only in one case is the decision to marry considered the most 
important. I don't know whether it is accidental that this applies to 
the eldest of our subjects, Helen, who is 63. 








In my model case of a well-adjusted woman, Linda, 54 years 
old, the most important decision was at 28 to have a love affair 
andto consider divorce, because Linda came from a conservative 
religious background and this twofold decision had caused her 
serious conscience struggle. 


The third woman, Irma, felt at 40 years that her most impor- 
tant decision was to emigrate from Central Europe to America 
according to the wishes of her husband. The decision, she felt, 
changed their whole life. While she was quite happy here, she 
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had been an extremely happy and unusually well adjusted person 
in her European home town and circle. 


The fourth subject, Reinold, now 61 years old, considers his 
leaving home at 19 years his most important decision in life. 
This throws light onthis immature personality, who in many ways 
still searches for answers like an adolescent. 


It is evident from this mere enumeration that to evaluate these 
decisions in their psychological function, more details about the indi- 
viduals have to be known. 


Ill. WHAT THE FINDINGS MEAN 


Instead of pursuing this further, it seems important at this point 
to ask ourselves what exactly do we get when we investigate decisions 
in these or other ways and whether what we get are the truly decisive 
things with respect to our aim to study the goal structure of human 
life. 

What we get, first of all, are goals which are clearly based and 
pursued on the grounds of a decision. But are all goals set up and 
pursued in this way? Before going on with decisions, we should ask 
ourselves what overall picture we get when we study the role that 
decisions play in goal-setting. 

There are people who claim they never make decisions. Unless 
they are neurotics who can not make decisions and who can not do 
things because they can't make decisions, how do these people, who 
say they never make decisions, pursue their goals or even do things? 

Our contention is that while decisions play different roles in dif- 
ferent personalities' goal-setting, there is no goal-setting without 
decisions entering the picture. 

The people who say they never make decisions describe them- 
selves as "falling" or "gliding" into things without making decisions; 
they allow themselves to get gradually into things. But how gradual 
can you be if you go with somebody to the marriage license bureau 
and declare yourself willing to marry this man or woman? Maybe you 
do it tentatively, hesitatingly, and without complete conviction. Maybe 
you say: ''My goodness, shall I really do this?" or "What am I doing 
here anyway?" But, whether you stay or run away, you would even- 
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tually have to say "yes" or "no," and this would imply a decision 
even if only the most tentative and conditional one. 

But how is it then with those activities into which people say they 
get gradually? 

For example, someone might say he got gradually into writing or 
painting. 


Or a woman might say, as did Claudia, one of my patients: 
"This friend of my husband said, why did I not come to the store 
and see how I liked to try being their receptionist. If I did not 
like it, I could just forget about it. He wanted to help me with my 
indecision to do anything at all. So I said 'O. K.' and went and I 
just stayed on."' 


Or another of my patients, Don, said: 'When I was about 14, I 
went a lot to the airport to watch planes coming and going. One 
day I thought, 'gee, it is so hot, and people don't always have 
time to go to the stands or restaurants. Maybe if I sell juice and 
stuff, they will buy them.' First, I got myself a carton with some 
bottles and later a little handwagon full and I sold it all in the 
shortest time. Then one day, this restaurant manager comes and 
says he will furnish me with a regular cart and a good supply of 
different things and a license to sell, then I can do this whole 
thing properly under their management. 

"But this upset me, although it would have meant a regular job 
and income. It seemed suddenly too big a responsibility, and I 
said, 'I have to talk with my mother.' I did not dare to make this 
decision. When I came to the manager the next time, he had lost 
interest because I behaved so childishly. "' 


Donald's explanation of his behavior was that as long as it seemed 
sort of fun and not a responsibility, he could do this at his own lei- 
sure, and there seemed nothing to it. But the moment it became a 





Putting these two together, I think that people feel decisions are 
responsibilities. As soon as they make a decision about something, 
this in itself seems to involve a responsibility, a commitment. But 
it is, of course, a self-deception if Donald and Claudia assume that 
they "got into" their activities without any decisions at all. The ques- 
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tion is only at what point ofthe whole action unit the decisionis made 
and how much it involves. 

If someone says, "I am going to start tomorrow on this recep- 
tionist job that I was offered, '"' she makes a clear and open decision 
which makes the whole action unit her responsibility, even though 
someone offered it and she did not apply for the job. 

If Claudia says: "This friend of my husband asked me why didn't 
I come in and try how I like being their receptionist and I said 'O.K.' 
and so I am just staying on," she thinks she made no decision at all, 
she just got into it. But, of course, she had to say at least O.K. Even 
if she had said nothing at the moment, she had to get up the next 
morning and go there, and this involved a decision. However, this 
implied a decision only regarding one specific move of the whole 
action unit. This is so in all trial and error behavior. The decision 
commits the individual only for one move. 

But this involves a decision which the people who feel they glide 
into things want to ignore. Even the playfully, tentatively started 
attempt to write or to paint or to do anything at all requires the deci- 
sion to take the pen or the brushin hand andto start. Those who, like 
some of our depressed and our schizophrenic patients, can't make 
even this decision, remain lying in bed and don't even get up. 

Anybody who, without any decision at all, starts doing something 
or other could only be an impulsive person or a mentally inadequate 
person who makes a move on being told to do so. 

But, after all this has been said, the fact still remains that a 
decision to make a move is not the same as a decision to pursue a 
more or less long range definite goal, and people who say they were 
gradually getting into an occupation or other activities have a certain 
point. Their decision was only one for a move, not for a goal; and 
what they are doing may still, after long practice and considerable 
involvement, not yet mean to them pursuit of a goal. 











An example is a woman, Margaret, who at 30 after several 
years of marriage still refusedto her husband to have achild, for 
which he longed. She did not want to be bothered and to take all 
this responsibility. 

One day a cat came through the open back door into Margaret's 
kitchen and refused to leave the premises. Although she was an- 
noyed, Margaret finally decided to give the cat some milk. This 
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decision of this one charitable move led to further care for the 
cat. When, some time later, Margaret got pregnant, still protest- 
ing that she had never wanted to, she became a conscientious 
mother. 

Although in her neurotically compulsive attitude she went on 
protesting that she did not really like to do all these things, her 
decision to the one move had actually triggered long range devoted 
activities. 


The decision may then be considered a trigger act which releases 
short range or long range directed activities. Their being long or 
short range action units does not necessarily follow from the char- 
acter of the decision. 

I have examples of very important long range activities evolving 
gradually out of some seemingly casual decision for a move. 


A presently very renowned artist, let us call her Audrey, now 
a woman in her thirties, started in the closing phase of her ex- 
tended psychotherapy to do some jewelry work, just to have some- 
thing to do. As her condition improved and as the work began to 
interest her more and more, she decided to learn designing and 
various crafts. She participated for two years in art courses and 
her, fortunately, very good art teachers noticed her extraordinary 
talent and originality of design. In two more years, she developed 
into a leading artist, whose work belongs to the most recognized 
of our time. 

Her work, which started as an activity nearly like a hobby, has 
grown into an intensive, absorbing profession and career. 


The interesting fact about this development is that as a child Audrey 
did not show any of these talents and interests. This may have been 
due to the confusing, unhappy circumstances in which she grew up, 
as the only child of a divorced woman, whose inadequacy and poor 
housekeeping caused this sensitive child great anxieties. 

But this case shows an important point. Whether manifested early 
as, e.g., Gary's talent for acting and whose development to a star 
actor started with his play-acting in kindergarten, or whether mani- 
fested as late as Audrey's, these slowly developing and evolving goal 
patterns seem usually to grow out of interests and talents. Thus to 
the circumstantially and the developmentally determined decisions 
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come the interest or aptitude determined decisions. Of these I have 
also quite a few examples which go hack to earliest childhood days. 





Two outstanding engineers among my patients, now in their 
thirties, were already at 4 and 5 the repairmen of their families 
and loved to tinker with tools. 


Interest determined were the two little girls, Myrna and Celia, 
one of whom wanted to be ''a nice lady" like the neighbor was and the 
other "gay and pretty" like her aunt, "not sad and serious" like her 
mother. Both these decisions determined very much what these two 
women later did with their lives. 

I have not yet discussed examples of early circumstantially deter- 
mined decisions. I believe that Barbara's early decision to help her 
mother with the baby was, in discrimination from Linda's, deter- 
mined by the circumstances of her life. 

Linda loved to help. Her interest in helping was manifested first 
in the way she helped her mother in raising the big family and by 
doing household chores. Later Linda turned her interest in helping 
into a profession; she became an excellent social worker. 

Barbara was not basically interested in helping. She does not 
know now what she would have liked to do, but judging from her pres- 
ent display of interest inclothes andentertainment, one would assume 
that doll play and household play would have been her natural inclina- 
tions. If Barbara helped her mother, it was first because her mother 
urged her in a very pressuring way and second because she was not 
at all, as Linda was, very sure of her mother's love. She felt she had 
to earn it and to deserve it, and this determined her self-extensive 
activities. A consequence of her exaggerated self-sacrificing dedica- 
tion to her family was a complete breakdown shortly after the death 
of her mother, when she felt the whole thing had been futile and that 
nothing had been accomplished. 

Another example of a circumstantially determined decision is 
Elsie's decision to be a "bad girl." 





Hers was a family where everybody was fighting everybody else. 
They were very poor, uneducated people in miserable circum- 
stances, for which they blamed each other. Elsie was called all 
sorts of names by her irascible mother. She decided quite early 
to be as bad as they called her. 
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SUMMARY 


The question is now, where are we and what can we do? 

It seems to me that for a study of goals of life, a questionnaire 
on decisions might be a good starting point. In view of its limitations, 
it would have to be combined with an interview study. In these inter- 
views, one would press for early experiences. 

However, a most valuable and practically irreplaceable source 
would be psychotherapeutic material. To obtain a variety of this, it 
would be desirable to get it from a number of different sources or to 
have a number of psychotherapists cooperate on the project. 





THE SENSE OF SELF! 


Clark Moustakas 
Merrill-Palmer Institute 





Once, as I sat with a child, I met him with a concentrated and 
watchful hovering, absorbing as fully as I could every word and motion, 
trying with deliberate effort to comprehend the exact meaning of his 
expression. I used my powers and resources to understand, to see 
through and beyond his fumbling ways, his distortions of reality and 
into his basic intentions and feelings. My efforts were directed at 
helping him to release inner tensions, to achieve a sense of inner 
harmony and to restore a whole being with integrity. To understand, 
to clarify, to say just the right words which would bring him to a 
higher level of comfort or comprehension—these were directions for 
which I could exert myself. If only could help him see how, in giving 
up his own wishes and interests and ways, he had denied his own 
unique heritage and destiny. If only I could help him realize that he 
was a worthy self; and, even if everything else were lost, he still 
existed as a self and this existence could never be taken away. To 
realize, to understand, tosee, with greater clarity and deeper mean- 
ing and insight, to bring the pieces togetl.er into a comprehensible 
whole and to value what I saw—these were among the personality 
changes which distinguished my work as successful psychotherapy 
or failure., 

But what was being clarified? What was being understood? And 
what did the uncovering of missing links andthe patterning of broken 
pieces provide? What did examination of the relation render? Only 
a self in pursuit of understanding itself? Only a series of responses 
and interactions and influences? Only an unbroken chain of associa- 
tions and events? Only an organization of discrete items? Only a 





1 This paper is dedicated to Connie Jones, who helped to bring it to 
fulfillment. 
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clarification of what one says and does, of habits and attitudes, of 
projections and defenses? Is this a living human being engaged in 
encounters with other human beings? Is this a life being lived fully 
in the human sense? Is this a self growing as a self in touch with 
inner resources and in correspondence withnature and other selves? 

There is no doubt that the unique human gifts of logic and reasoning 
are of great value inclarifying ideas, understanding basic causes and 
motivations, solving problems, uncovering hidden meanings, meeting 
challenges and making decisions. But reasoning and logic are only 
pieces of man engaged in certain kinds of intercourse with the uni- 
verse. What about the experience of pain and suffering and love and 
beauty and the sun and the stars and the mountains and the seas? 
What about faith and God? And the food I share with my brother, or 
the walk I take in a silent moonlit night, or the games I play with my 
children? What about the tears I shed and the ecstacy I share with 
those I love? And my loneliness and sense of being apart even when 
part of group life? Are there not many, many human experiences 
beyond logic and beyond reason, in which it takes courage to live the 
meaning, to embrace the other, to share a journey, long before there 
is any understanding or insight or clarification, long before there is 
any separated knowledge and comprehension? The individual engaged 
in the human situation, exploring life, where the self is involved and 
committed, those isolated hours of quiet self-reflection, of lonely 
self experience, those moments when I truly meet my neighbor with 
whom I am bound by intrinsic interests and organic ties, those times 
when I feel related to a falling leaf, to an isolated flower on a frosty 
day, to thunder and wind andrain, when my senses bring me a whole 
universe of harmony and color and form, when all is related to all 
and belongs to all and remains as itis. William Wordsworth (7) con- 
veys such a sense of self in this poem: 


I have felt 
A presence that disturbs me with the joy 
Of elevated thought; a sense sublime 
Of something far more deeply interfused, 
Whose dwelling is the light of setting suns, 
And the round ocean and the living air, 
And the blue sky, and in the mind of man— 
A motion and a spirit, that impels 
All thinking things, all objects of all thought, 
And rolls through all things. 
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Are experiences like these not important in the creation of the self? 
Yet where is the understanding and the comprehension? What concept 
or definition or reasoned discourse, what thoughtful essay could ever 
communicate the wonder and awe of holistic experience where man 
is man, and a tree is a tree, and the dawn is the dawn, yet each 
merges into the other, and each gives meaning to the other, and in 
unity they create something entirely new, a poetry of living form? 

Two years ago, the winter in Michigan exceeded records for frigid 
temperatures, ice formations and accumulations of snow (4). On an 
especially cold, blustering day, the noisy violence of a raging wind 
kept me indoors. After almost two days of internment, I began to feel 
dull and insensible to the children's play and the other events going 
on around me. Everything seemed colorless and toneless. I was on 
the edge of despair, in the shadows of life, and felt trapped by the 
violent storm outside. The wind came swaggering through the walls 
and lashed against the windows, echoing throughout the house. The 
screaming, fluttering sounds came through the weather stripping of 
the doors. Yet these auditory vibrations barely entered my aware- 
ness. I had been taught that the safest place in a blizzard was the 
warm comfort of home. And this had been my retreat for almost two 
days, not out of choice, but from tradition and fear. I was annoyed 
that a wild and fitful wind hadforced me into an asylum andthat I had 
conformed in the ordinary, intelligent way. But something was wrong. 
The household scenes were gloomy. I saw only the coverings and felt 
the lethargy and boredom of a static life. The more I thought about 
my situation, the more restless I became. A growing inner feeling 
surged within me. I decided to face the wind. I had never been in a 
blizzard before—by choice—but in that moment I decided to enter the 
turbulent outside. 

Immediately I experienced an exhilarating and exciting feeling. 
The cold, turbulent flow of wind was inciting retreat and withdrawal 
in every direction. MomentarilyI was stung and pushed back. I hesi- 
tated, uncertainwhether I could move forward. Holding my ground, 
I stood in the way of the wind. We met head-on. I knew for the first 
time the full meaning of a severe wind. I felt it in every pore of my 
body. I stood firm; and gradually, slowly, I began to move forward 
in spite of the violent, shattering gusts which emerged repeatedly to 
block my path. Tears fell down my face. It was a painful experience 
but at the same time peculiarly, wonderfully refreshing and joyous. 
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It was cold, yet I was warmed by a tremendous surge of emotion. I 
felt radiant and alive as I continued my journey. As the wind met me 
and moved me, I became awareofthe whole atmosphere. It was like a 
powerful dynamo, electrified with clear, ringing sounds which extolled 
the universal virtues of nature. My senses became totally immersed 
in them. Crackling, crunching, clanging noises were everywhere; yet 
each sound had its own unique quality and was so pure that in spite 
of the rushing, swaying, churning turbulence, I could perceive each 
single tone as a distinctive unity. I listened and experienced an inner 
peacefulness and joy in the wild crushing that filled the atmosphere. 
I felt completely unafraid and strangely elatedasI walked forward in 
a world charged with electric fury. It was a moment of inspiration 
and an inner victory over superstition and fear. For the first time 
in my life I truly understood the meaning of a blizzard from my own 
direct experience. All about me were shining elements and sharp, 
penetrating sounds whichI could see, and hear, and feel without effort. 
It was an awesome feeling, witnessing the wild turbulence. Every- 
thing was charged with life and beauty. The magnitude and intensity 
of the blizzard entered my system. The meeting withthe wind revived 
me and restored me to my own resourcefulness. I felt an expansive 
and limitless energy. I returned home. Everything took on a shining 
light and a spark of beauty. I played ecstatically with my children, 
with a burst of boundless enthusiasm and excitement. I seemed to be 
inexhaustible. I made repairs, painted, helped with the evening meal, 
assisted with the children's baths and bedtime, and spent a joyous eve-~ 
ning reading and conversing with my wife. Out of the tumultuous expe- 
rience, I found new joy in life, new energy, uniqueness and beauty. 
I conquered my lethargy and discovered a lively affinity with everything 
I touched. Everything which had been dull and commonplace took on 
a living splendor. I realized how out of the wild, confused, turbulent 
experience came a sense of inner exaltation, peace, and symmetry 
and, along with it, a recognition of the vital manifestations of life, 
how out of. the initial conflict came a sense of individual aliveness 
and a feeling of harmony and relatedness to a raging wind. 


A similar breakthrough, or emergence, or creation of self is 
expressed beautifully in the following experience of a woman who had 
suffered deeply and painfully before a sudden, strange submission 
and awakening (1, pp. 325-29). 
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The pain and tension deep in the core and centre of my being was 
so great that I felt as might some creature which had outgrown 
its shell, and yet could not escape. What it was I knew not, except 
that it was a great yearning—for freedom, for larger life—for 
deeper love. There seemed to be no response in nature to that 
infinite need. The great tide swept on uncaring, pitiless, and 
strength gone, every resource exhausted, nothing remained but 


submission. ... 


At last, subdued, with a curious, growing strengthin my weak- 
ness, I let go of myself! In a short time, to my surprise, I began 
to feel a sense of physical comfort, of rest, as if some strain or 
tension was removed. Never before had I experienced sucha feel- 
ing of perfect health. I wondered at it. And how bright and beautiful 
the day! I looked out at the sky, the hills and the river, amazed 
that I had never before realized how divinely beautiful the world 
was! The sense of lightness and expansion kept increasing, the 
wrinkles smoothed out of everything, there was nothing in all the 
world that seemed out of place. ... 

How long that period of intense rapture lasted I do not know—it 
seemed an eternity—it might have been but a few moments. Then 
came relaxation, the happy tears, the murmured, rapturous ex- 
pression. I was safe; I was on the great highway, the upward road 
which humanity had trod with bleeding feet, but with deathless 
hope in the heart and songs of love and trust on the lips. I under- 
stood, now, the old eternal truths, yet fresh and new and sweet 
as the dawn... . 

I had learned the grand lesson, that suffering is the price which 
must be paid for all that is worth having; that in some mysterious 
way we are refined and sensitized, doubtless largely by it, so that 
we are made susceptible to nature's higher and finer influences— 
this, if true of one, is true of all. And feeling and knowing this, 
I donot now rave as once I did, but am "silent" ''as I sit and look 
out upon all the sorrow of the world''—"upon all the meanness and 
agony without end."". . . In my experience the "subjective light" 
was not something seen—a sensation as distinct from an emotion 
—it was emotion itself—ecstasy. It was the gladness and rapture 
of love, so intensified that it became an ocean of living, palpitat- 
ing light, the brightness of which outshone the brightness of the 
sun. Its glow, warmth and tenderness filling the universe. ... 
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"The rent veil,"' "the holy of holies," '"'the cherubim with folded 
wings," "tabernacles" and "'temples''—I saw that they were sym- 
bols—the attempts of man to give expression to an inward experi- 
ence. ... 

There was and is still, though not so noticeable as earlier, a 
very decided and peculiar feeling across the brow above the eyes, 
as of tension gone, a feeling of more room. That is the physical 
sensation. The mental is a sense of majesty, of serenity, which 
is more noticeable when out of doors. Another very decided and 
peculiar effect followed the phenomena above described—that of 
being centred, or of being a centre. . . . I was anchored at last! 
But to what? To something outside myself? 

My feeling is as if I were as distinct and separate from all 
other beings and things as is the moon in space and at the same 
time indissolubly one with all nature. 

Out of this experience was born an unfaltering trust. Deep in 
the soul, below pain, below allthe distraction of life, is a silence 
vast and grand—an infinite oceanof calm, which nothing can dis- 
turb; Nature's own exceeding peace, which "passes understanding." 

That which we seek with passionate longing, here andthere, up- 
ward and outward, we find at last within ourselves. The kingdom 
within! The indwelling God! are words whose sublime meaning 
we never shall fathom. 


Many, many self experiences are a mystery. One can participate 
in them, share them, live them in the existential sense. But is it not 
absurd and foolish to try to understand what is inexplicable? Is it not 
meaningless to derive meaning, motivation, purpose, goal from what 
is utterly simple and clear, yet ineffable and beyond rational proce- 
dures? What is a mystery is a mystery; and life is a mystery and 
death is a mystery and creations of the self and ofthe universe are a 
mystery. It is this mystery, this unknown ecstacy of life, this awesome 
harmony, which in present day changing society is not wholeheartedly 
embraced and valued, but too often ignored, neglected, or merely 
analyzed and understood. Albert Guerard (3, pp. 154-55) speaks of 
this universal mysticism in his book, Bottle in the Sea, as follows: 


whether you think in terms of a grace parsimoniously imparted 
from above, or of a seed growing through the whole of mankind, 
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the mystic experience, inits full directness and intensity, is rare 
in our days, and it is uncertain. Not only are ordinary mortals 
skeptical about such a transcendental gift, but the favored ones 
themselves have their hours of doubt and despair. ... 

Like Descartes's good sense, like the aesthetic response, mys- 
ticism is universal. Every man, atsome moment of his existence, 
be it ever so humble, or, far worse, be it ever so hectic, has 
felt its irresistible power. But we feel it in utter darkness. The 
ineffable imposes silence. It cannot be comprehended, it cannot 
be remembered, it leaves no intelligible trace. There remains 
with us only an undefinable longing for a truth, for a peace, for a 
love passing all understanding. Metaphysics, theology, by rational 
means; ritual, by material ones, are attempts to end the quest. 
What they offer is but a painted screen, a trompe-l'oeil claiming 
to be the ultimate reality. ... 

A common man may never have known ecstasy, and yet have 
his share of the mystic sense. Ecstasy is but a paroxysm; the 
mystic sense pervading the whole of existence is what I call faith 
—congruency with the unutterable, oneness withthe sense of life. 
There is more faith diffused through the whole of mankind than in 
the rare and magnificent flashes of the professed mystics. Seers, 
poets, and conquerors are portents; we are awed by their unique 
power. But spiritual life is not made up of portents; it is an ob- 
scure and constant endeavor. 








It is this dimension—call it spiritual or mystic or aesthetic, or 
creative, or simply man being man. I am speaking about unknown 
forces in man merging with unknown forces inthe universe and letting 
happen what will happen, permitting the truth and reality which exists 
to emerge in its fullest sense and letting the unpredictable in oneself 
encounter the unpredictable in the other. Then a breakthroughof self 
occurs in which man does the unexpected and unanticipated, in which 
man emerges newly born and perceives and senses and experiences 
in a totally different way. 

How can the individual develop latent resources and hidden tal- 
ents, how can he meet the other in a meaningful sense when he is 
urged to conform, to compete, to achieve, to evaluate, to establish 
goals? How can the uniqueness of the person take form in a living 
situation, when he is pressured to communicate in precise ways, to 
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copy or model himself along the usualnorms and standards, to com- 
plete certain developmental tasks? 

We live in an age of reasoning where the self is a self system, a 
series of rationalities and concepts which describe anddefine, where 
skills are used to exploit and manipulate, where the abstractions are 
more relevant than the realities abstracted, and where the symbol 
has become more real than the person or thing symbolized. We live 
in an age of comfort, ready to receive and consume, where it is 
better to keep quiet and look away when there is a vibrant cry for 
justice and truth, when it is better to stay on the edges of a real 
relationship, because agenuine meeting often brings pain and suffer- 
ing and grief as well as joy and happiness. We live at a time when a 
calm, deliberate, reasonable voice is the way to be and when spon- 
taneous excitement and joy, when enthusiasm, emotional fervor and 
pitch, when indignant cries for justice and appeals to individual truths 
are interpreted calmly bythe wiseacres as signs of immaturity, hos- 
tility, selfish goals, projections of oralneeds or sexual deprivations. 

We live in a time of machines and technological advances and 
techniques and procedures, where one can get a list of approved 
ways to speak and act, and of inappropriate behaviors for almost any 
situation. 

We live in an age of adjustment where, if the individual does not 
adapt by consent, he is forced into group modes and preferences, 
either by authority or popular vote. Unanimity is simply not practical 
or expedient. Inevitably, individual differences create a split within 
the individual, a breach between himself and others. Then either the 
group or the individual is sick, but both must suffer. Neither the 
group nor the individual can grow and develop fully without the other. 
There is no way to realize the full possibilities in group life as long 
as one person is rejected, minimized, ignored or treated as inferior 
or as an outcast. To the extent that there is malice toward one, the 
ill will and ill feeling spread; and every person in the group is inflicted 
and unable to bring the resources available to creative expression 
and realization. One cannot carry evilthoughts and feeling and inten- 
tions in his heart without at the same time deterring and restraining 
himself in his own purposes or directions. One must live through and 
work out one's state of rejecting or being rejected before group life 
can contain a depth of spirit and devotion and authentic communality. 
The personal issues and disputes, the challenge of the individual 
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confronting the group must first be met. Otherwise, the split in the | 
group prevents each man from deriving a sense of integrity anda 
sense of being whole. Only by learning to live with the deviant one, | 


by recognizing his right to be, and respecting the issues he raises 
or the problems he creates, can a high level of group living be real- 
ized. The personal matters must be settled first; social or group life 
follows. 

We are dissatisfied with the meaningless motions and habits and 
goals of modern day life and the estrangement which results from 
being part of a mechanical, absurd existence or from devoting one's 
energies to impersonal study and attempts to understand, rather than 
living imminently interms of the requirements or challenges of each 
situation. 

We live in an age of analysis. Yet itis never the why which really 
matters—the why can only help one prepare or get ready or soften a 
situation; it is a kind of rational sop. It is not part of the battle for 
truth, it is not the living experience, only an indirect substitute. 

The man who accepts life as a whole does not need to measure, 
or understand, or know why. This is the theme of the following poem 
from Witter Bynner's The Way of Life According to Laotzu (2, p. 21). 





The surest test if a man be sane 

Is if he accepts life whole, as it is, 

Without needing by measure or touch to understand 
The measureless untouchable source 

Of its images, 

The measureless untouchable source 

Of its substances, 

The source which, while it appears dark emptiness, 
Brims with a quick force 

Farthest away 

And yet nearest at hand 

From oldest time unto this day, 

Charging its images with origin: 

What more need I know of the origin 

Than this? 


The overarching fact of existence is the reality itself, the experi- 
ence—this illness, this conflict, this ecstacy, this life, this death, 
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this moment transcending other moments. It is this realm of human 
experience, of immediate personal existence, whether in love or sol- 
itude, whether in suffering or despair, in which the self grows. And 
such growth is a mystery and imperceptible. Man cannot be aware of 
the meaning of experience while experiencing in an integrated way. 
Awareness and understanding come later as a by-product, as some- 
thing extra, like a bonus; but insight is incidental to experience itself. 
Kenneth Patton (5, pp. 18-19), from adifferent background of experi- 
ence, comes to a similar conviction, as expressed in the following 
excerpt: , 


Words, our own or another's, can never be more than a com- 
mentary upon living experience. Reading can never be substituted 
for living. What do I understand about atree? I have climbed into 
the branches and felt the trunk sway inthe winds, and I have hid- 
den among the leaves like an apple. Ihave lain among the branches 
and ridden them like another bough, and I have torn the skin of 
my hands and the cloth of my trousers climbing up and down the 
harsh bark, I have peeled away the skin of the willow and fondled 
the white, sweet wood, and my ax has bitten through the pure 
fibers, and my saw laid bare the yearly rings andthe heart-wood. 
Through the microscope I have copied out the traceries of the 
cells, and I have shaken out the rootlets like hair upon my hand; 
and I have chewed the gum and curled my tongue around the syrup, 
and shredded the wood fibers with my teeth. Ihave lain among the 
autumn leaves and my nostrils drank the smoke of their sacrifice. 
I have planed the yellow lumber and driven in the nails, and pol- 
ished the smooth driftwood with my palm. 

Within me now there is a grainyness, a leafiness, a confluence 
of roots and branches, forests above and afar off, and alight soil 
made of a thousand years of their decay, and this whisper, this 
memory of fingers and nostrils, the fragile leaf-budding shivering 
within my eyes. What is my understanding of trees if it is not this 
reality lying behind these poor names? So do the lips, the tongue, 
the eyes and ears and fingers gather their voices and speak in- 
wardly to the understanding. If I am wise I do not try to take 
another into that strange, placeless place of my thoughts, but I 
lead him to the forest and lose him among the trees, until he finds 
the trees within himself, and finds himself within the trees. 
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Many efforts to direct and predict and control are flights from 
experience, forms of self-denial and escapes from reality. In actu- 
ality man is not predictable, because man is forever impermanent. 
Though he exists in a substantial way, he is always merging into new 
ways, not only because he has potentialities to develop and many pos- 
sible ways to develop them, not only because man is destined to be 
man no matter how much he may wish to be otherwise, but also be- 
cause there are unpredictable forces in the universe which to some 
extent determine self-development and also because man's relation 
to his fellow man is unpredictable. No matter how genuine and funda- 
mental a relationship may be, there will be stresses and storms and 
other happenings which bring totally unexpected words and ways, at 
times to make one totally impotent and afraid, at times to make one 
feel the horror of not being able to count on the other being a person, 
at times to create a desperate and painful feeling that breaks in love 
can never be repaired. But one lives and loves and suffers and for- 
gets and begins again, perhaps even thinking that this time, this new 
time, is to be permanent. But man is not permanent and man is not 
predictable, at least not in any constant or overall sense, not in any 
lasting way. The why can never change this. It is that man is as he 
is; it is the mystery of the reality itself, not why it exists, but that 
it exists. Not why I suffer, but that I suffer; not why I feel empty and 
cold and lonely and afraid, but Iam lonely and cold and empty and 
afraid. Not why my spirit is running through the hills and woods, 
but that I have suddenly awakened one morning to an alive beauty 
which I have never experienced before. Not why I must die, but death 
itself. These existential moments of life do not contain a why, but 
only the reality that man is constructed thus. 

Mystery and impermanence and the unexpected, the wonder, the 
awe, do not occur because man wishes or wills. Experiences occur 
because man is as he is, and nature is as it is, and the universe is 
as it is. In the beginning man is born with certain potentialities and 
certain predispositions and certain tendencies, and in the fulfillment 
of these he makes choices; but he is areality too fromthe beginning, 
and this reality is not a reality which he chooses, buta reality which 
is ultimately a mystery, created by the unknown. At times, man can 
choose to be or not to be, to grow as a self or to develop a pseudo- 
self taking on the expectations and ways of others, wearing masks 
and incorporating ghosts; but the question of free choice and self 
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determination become relevant only if the growing self is severely 
denied or threatened with disapproval or rejection, or if the self is 
confronted with an issue or challenge or question or problem. But 
surely not all human situations are confrontations, not every act of 
the self grows out of challenge. Mostly development of the self is 
spontaneous; and the individual naturally uses whatever resources 
are available to him in this immediate, personal experience. Man is 
committed and involved as a human being living within human condi- 
tions. He participates in happenings. He chooses whenhe is required 
to choose. Man has a particular structure and a unique nature, and 
in many situations choosing is not within his province. The way in 
which I am constructed, the fact that I am a particular form and 
structure, a particular individual, limits me and at the same time 
enables me to experience in unique ways. The evolution of the self 
is an act of creation, a process of self-creation, not a matter of 
accumulating and adding on, and not a matter of insight and under- 
standing. The fundamental truth of the self can be realized only if the 
individual is willing and courageous enough to take to some natural 
end this moment of experience, this conviction, this ideal, this living 
encounter, this meaning—to give full expression, facing the unknown 
and participating with the total commitment of the self. Such expres- 
sion, such passion for life may emerge in written, spoken, graphic 
or aesthetic forms, in relation or in isolation, in I-Thou encounters, 
and in silent, inner experience. There are no a priori theories, or 
principles, or techniques, but rather a compassionate willingness 
and an open self, a readiness to sense the personal and the univer- 
sal, and the courage to live before the fact, before the understanding, 
before any rational support or certainty, to live the moment to its 
natural peak and conclusion, and to accept with dignity whatever joy 
or grief, whatever uniquenesses, or differences, or happenings occur. 

A friend of mine, who works in a residential hospital with emo- 
tionally disturbed children, meets children in just this open existential 
sense. I would like to share with you one of her experiences, which 
she relates in her own words as follows: 


One day Mark came into the playroom, looked at me and said, 
"There is a very ugly song going through my head, through my 
head, all the time. '' When asked to tell more about it or perhaps 
sing it, he said it was about the Muscle Man and it went like this, 
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singing several bars. He continued, "It really is such a bad song, 
and it gives me so much trouble, would you take me for a walk 
up our back road and sing to me about The Silvery Moon, to see 
if I can get rid of such a bad song?" With hand pressed tight in 
mine, we walked among the beautiful autumn coloring. Every- 
where the reds and yellows and golden browns surrounded us and 
at each step I was urged to sing, please sing again and yet again 
The Silvery Moon. Soon I was joined by a small voice and still 
we continued our walk. After some minutes I felt the small hand 
slip from mine and the feet that were heavily trudging became 
light and Mark ran ahead, and called back to me, 


"The day is bea-u-ti-ful, 
It is blue up there 
And blue down here 
I am up there 
And I am down here 
I am everywhere 
Where it is blue. 
The day is bea-u-ti-ful!" 


Mark skipped back to my side and continued, 


"The sky is blue and not black 

The wind is soft and not hard 

The clouds are white and not black 
Sech a bea-u-ti-ful day 

No more doggone ugly songs 

Going round and round in my head." 


Soon we came to the brook that always holds special delight for 
Mark. We sat together quietly listening tothe flowing waters, and 
Mark looked at me saying, ''Now I feel this much happy (holding 
his hands far apart), I am happy because you are happy and be- 
cause I am with you." 

It was time to return; and as we both reluctantly left the sooth- 
ing waters, Mark said, "Sing our song once more, please, because 
It makes me happy instead of sad, It makes me good instead of 
bad, It makes me warm instead of cold, It makes me skip instead 
of walk. It is a bea-u-ti-ful day to be out!" 
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This is an experience of self-creation and an experience of utter 
mystery, of two selves responsible for their own destinies. Ulti- 
mately I cannot be responsible for another person. I canonly partici- 
pate in his life, whatever that participation may come to meanto him; 
but in the end he discovers his own meanings, his own resources, 
his own nature, his own being. 

Laurens Van Der Post (6, pp. 164-65) catches my feeling exactly 
in the following passages from Venture to the Interior: 


It had been perfect for them on the mountain. There, and in 
themselves, they found everything they had ever wanted; and in 
this perfection they meant to live till the end. She almost gave 
me the impression that they were refugees from their own past, 
thinking they could rid themselves of the problem of their lives 
by changing their location; believing they only hadto go far enough 
away and they would leave their problem behind them. How little 
those unfortunate children knew of the hound of unfulfilled nature 
within the blood that is forever on our trail, ready to aidand abet 
the dark fates without. 

Now I shall never know any more detail about the life of that 
brave, upright young man; but it seems to me certain from what 
I know already, that sooner or later there was bound to be a reck- 
oning between himself and his nature which I could not influence, 
save as an instrument of the inevitable. On Friday at ten-thirty 
in the Great Ruo gorge of Mlanje the unpredictable in himself and 
the unpredictable in the mountain, the split in himself and the 
dark gash in Mlanje met and became one. 

When I reached this point I felt better. I do not pretend that 
this is a final solution. I am sure thattoaheart and an awareness 
less clouded than my own there must be much more to understand. 
But I myself could take it no farther. After all, one can never 
take anything far enough. If one is lucky one takes things as far 
as one can. This I had done, anda limited reassurance was mine. 
I needed it too; indeed I shall always need it. That moment in the 
gorge has become a part of me. I shall have to live with it to the 
end of my life. Nor is it the only moment of its kind. There have 
been quite a number of other moments equally grim. Of these I 
need say no more now, except perhaps that they have a habit of 
all massing together and presenting themselves to my senses at 
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the most unexpected moments; waking me up at midnight, making 
me hesitate in my steps across a crowded street, or perhaps 
just making me stroke the head of a neighbour's dog with unusual 
tenderness. 

When they do that it is necessary to relive them again in some 
way, to look them squarely in their eyes, to take them by the 
hand in an avowal of a sadfriendship, and say 'How are you now? 
Better? Is there anything more I can do for you?' and at a shake 
of a dark head, to reply encouragingly before continuing on one's 
way, ‘Perhaps it will be better next time. Perhaps it will pass.' 
This does not sound much. But it is all one can do, and it helps 
even if it does not cure. 


Now when I meet with a child, I am not concerned with helping 


or curing, but only in being with him, not as a professional person, 
with a theory and systems and rubrics and techniques, not even try- 
ing to understand him, but rather as ahuman being who wishes to live 
with the other and who is willing to let imagination and comprehension, 
mental capabilities and compassion mingle freely, to let structure 
emerge from the living meeting and to let the destiny of two lives 
proceed within the mystery and unpredictable nature of two growing 
selves engaged in immediate personal experience. 


_ 
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CAN WE EDUCATE FOR A SENSE OF VALUE? 


Henry Winthrop 
University of South Florida 





Over the course of the years the average college educator must 
often wonder why the values to which his students have given lip- 
service in the classroom seem so often not to have been adhered to 
in their later behavior as citizens. This observation has surely had 
its dramatic impact on many of us where we have had an opportunity 
to follow the later careers of some of our students. Perhaps even 
more impressive is the sense of bewilderment and frustration which 
overcomes each of us when we observe the gap and, often, also the 
conflict between the values expressed bya colleague andhis behavior 
as one of a company of scholars. We are all familiar with the educator 
who is full of mouth-filling phrases about democracy but who unhesi- 
tatingly supports authoritarian, administrative procedures within his 
own academic institution and who will happily work night and day to 
maintain a going oligocracy. We are all familiar with the educator 
who stands over a public rostrum and delivers himself of twaddle 
concerning the need for a well-rounded, liberal education and then, 
given the power to reward and punish, fiercely devotes his energies 
to encouraging the narrowest of specialization among his associates, 
rationalizing his behavior in terms of "the need to develop profes- 
sional competence.'' Each of us has met sometime in his life the 
educator whose textbook makes a plea for eclecticism in theory or 
social point of view but whose choice of friends among associates 
is overdetermined by the question of whether or not they share his 
professional biases. Likewise it is not rare to meet the self-styled 
classroom and campus "liberal'' whose views on social, political, 
and economic matters are invariably conservative with a vengeance 
and whose inconsistencies are not a matter of semantics. Many more 
such inconsistencies between values and behavior than the foregoing 
might be cited; but to do so wouldbe superfluous here, for the reader 
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can draw upon memory and experience to supply an ample set of 
additions for himself. 

Our educators were also once students. Like so many of our stu- 
dents who have taken up non-educational careers, our educators also 
exhibit a tremendous difference between their expressed values and 
their actual behavior. What are some of the omissions and failures 
in the practices of modern higher education which may tend to produce 
such socially and professionally approved schizophrenic behavior? 
There are several factors which must be held to account, besides 
going practices of higher education, and undoubtedly some of these 
have gotten in their licks before our students ever get to us. In what 
way, however, can higher education be held to be an accessory to 
the fact? The chief cause, I believe, which contributes to the divi- 
sion we manifest between expressed values and behavior, is psycho- 
logical neglect. We have failed to take stock of those psychological 
processes which are intimately bound up with the mental activity of 
value-discrimination and choice. We have also failed to give sufficient 
serious concern to those psychological roots of personal and social 
behavior which would enable us to reflect or contravene our declared 
values. I should like then to turn to a discussion of these major psy- 
chological factors for the light which such a discussion might shed 
on our current inabilities to educate for values and the opportunities 
we miss to reinforce a sense of value where the individual has agen- 
eral but vague sense of what constraints his value-system imposes 
on his prospective behavior. 








In the development of a sense of value, the first difficulty which 
the average human being faces is, I should say, semantic. For many 
it is not clear what the meaning of a value-statement or a value- 
outlook may be. The referent of a value-assertion is clearly one or 
more samples of our prospective behavior over the course of time. 
However, when human beings declare their values, the statements 
asserted tend to be elliptically formulated; that is to say, the decla- 
ration of a value tends to be context-free. This ellipsis, along with 
other possibilities which may invest an asserted value with ambiguity, 
makes the task of determining the implied behavior very confusing. 
Consider the ambiguities which are inherent in so familiar a state- 
ment (asserted value) as the following. ''The democratic way of life 
is most conducive to individual and social development." This state- 
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ment is not surrounded with qualifications. The young seeker, whether 
college student or not, who has not achieved a level of maturity which 
will furnish a critical outlook, does not notice several aspects of 
linguistic obscurity which impoverish the meaning of the statement 
in question. (1) There is no specification of the circumstances or of 
other entailed values, under which the statement might be either true 
or false. (2) The statement is treated as an absolute, that is true 
for all time, in the form given. (3) The main term, "democracy" is 
almost completely subjective, evoking, to use a phrase borrowed 
from the general semanticists, different klang associations for each 
person who hears it. (4) The statement does not specify which forms 
of individual and social developme.it may be desirable and which un- 
desirable. (5) As an appeal to experience the statement represents a 
bias masquerading as an empirical falsehood. Neither history nor 
experiment can bear testimony to its truth; that is to say, some his- 
torically known communities which men have called ''democratic," 
such as the colonial, Puritan, New England community, have stifled 
individual and social development, if the objective judgments of his- 
torian and psychologist are to be taken seriously. On the other hand, 
oligocracies and hereditary principalities, suchas those of the Vene- 
tian city states, have at times been associated with a tremendous 
flourishing of individual and social growth. 

There are still other shortcomings attending the determination of 
the meaning of our statement concerning democracy, which we shall 
gloss over as minor in the context of the present discussion. The 
important point to be made in connection with the meaning of asser- 
tions of value is that many of them are equivocal andoften much more 
so than the particular example we have used above. This being so, 
those ef us who try to live by them uncritically may easily fall into 
the trap of exhibiting behavior which does not appear to exemplify 
the value in question in the eyes of an observer who may have given 
specific content to an assertion of value. This he may have done by 
deliberately removing as much equivocality from the assertion, as 
possible, and structuring its meaning for a variety of contexts. If 
others have not done likewise, obviously they run the risk of exhibit- 
ing behavior which, in the eyes of a critical observer, is clearly 
inconsistent with our expressed values. 

There are, of course, few deliberate attempts made in higher 
education today to invest the undergraduate with skills at semantic 
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analysis and to encourage their application to the most cherished 
valyes we live by. By this I mean that the propositions of value which 
are met with everywhere in political science, sociology, applied and 
industrial psychology, history, philosophy and the humanities, are 
not subjected in the classroom to this type of analysis. Systems of 
value borrowed in whole or in part from the classroom atmosphere 
in which these subjects are taught are pocketed with all their ambi- 
guity and all their uncertainty of referred-to-behavior, when they are 
parroted elliptically. Our educational failure in this respect results 
from several causes: an emphasis on the acquisition of information, 
a failure to distinguish assertions of value from assertions of fact, 
the desire to treat our specialties as source material for social nos- 
trums, our own intellectual laziness and naivete, an abdication of duty 
because of lack of dedicationto all aspects ofour field and sometimes 
an ignorance of the power of Socratic Method. Sometimes we fail to 
stress the importance of an analysis of assertions of value because 
of a strong sense of the cultural resistance against developing an 
appreciation of the value of analysis in examining the major convic- 
tions we live by. We despair because of the anti-intellectual attitudes 
of so many of our students and the widespread depreciation in which 
learning andthe profound examination of issues are held. Then again 
the failure may be a result of timidity or perhaps of prudence. There 
is always the risk that community sentiment may be violated by the 
analysis of widely held values and that if such analysis is noted without 
any understanding of the intention behind it, it is likely to be treated 
as subversive. Prudence often dictates that we abdicate professional 
ideals on the ground that unemployed educators are non-educators, 
while employed educators may be, at least, partial educators. Cul- 


tural and religious pressures may make educational expediency and : 


opportunism the order of the day. 

The most frequent failure to develop a functional sense of value, 
however, arises not from linguistic and semantic difficulties but, 
rather, from what the Gestalt psychologist would call cognitive defi- 
ciency. Cognitive deficiency will occur when a subject interprets a 
value-assertion for one or two contexts, say politics and family life, 
yielding clear-cut attitudes with respect to prospective behavior for 
these two realms. However, the subject does not interpret the value- 
assertion in question for other contexts. From the standpoint of the 
subject the meaning and intention of the asserted value are clear. 
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The subject can represent to himself mentally the implications in 
behavior in quite great detail for a large variety of circumstances 
in one or two categorized contexts, say economics, politics, or edu- 
cation; but he has never taken the trouble to spell these out mentally 
for a variety of circumstances in other contexts. Furthermore, he 
has developed the appropriate dispositions which support the value 
in context A, and is completely lacking in the proper dispositions to 
reinforce the same value in context B. When a subject's interpreta- 
tions of a value-assertion are made for the major contexts in which 
human beings relate to one another, we can speak of an approximation 
to the explicit possession of a complete, cognitive, value-pattern. 
When the individual fails to interpret a statement of value for one or 
more of these major contexts, we speak of the cognitive isolation of 
these contexts. Cognitive isolation is certainly one of the more con- 
spicuous situations which give rise to subsequent behavior incongru- 
ous with our major assertions of value. Many factors in our lives 
produce cognitive isolation, but among the leading determinants are 
intellectual laziness, lack of interest in a given context, and relative 
indifference to contexts of experience remote in either space or time, 
or both. Most educators, unfortunately, do not have the right or the 
time to create cognitive coherence for a value among a variety of 
circumstances which may arise in one given context; and even less 
do they have the privilege of developing homogeneity of value for a 
cognitive pattern which would interweave a variety of the major social 
contexts of our lives. These tasks are peculiarly the province of the 
individual in the face of his accumulating experience. Exceptions 
concerning the function of the professional educator must be made 
for the professor of philosophy, education, or religion, but the over- 
whelming majority of our students donot elect studies in these areas. 
The development of cognitive isolation, then, is not at present so 
much a failure of higher education as it is a failure in individual, 
personal development. 

There are two major approaches which may be recommended to 
enhance the role of higher education in this connection. A conserva- 
tive approach would be to make courses in philosophy, social philos- 
ophy, ethics and kindred subjects, mandatory for all. This, of course, 
would at best make the development of value-consciousness a happy 
accident, and a happy accident for probably a very small minority. 
A more radical approach would be to develop programs of integrated 
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education which are not restricted only to the synthesis of information 
and skills in relation to understanding and problem-solving, but which 
also take the development of consciousness of value in all its rami- 
fications as a major objective. 

Let us now suppose that an individual is relatively free from 
semantic confusion and cognitive isolation with respect to his values. 
Are there still other considerations which may make a mockery of 
one's value-system? Unfortunately there are. Writers in the field of 
value-theory distinguish between an individual's conceived and opera- 
tive values; that is, between the clarity with which he intellectually 
represents the meaning of a value and the degree to which his beha- 
vior in a variety of contexts is in conformity with that value. This 
conformity is not to be confused with cognitive coherence. This last 
has to do with the extent to which a value is spelled out mentally, in 
terms of prospective behavior ina variety of contexts in which behavior 
can be exhibited which could exemplify in action the meaning of an 
asserted value. It is concerned with how completely the individual has 
represented the possible meanings of the value for the major modes 
of human existence. Suppose, however, an individualhas represented 
to himself the meaning of a value for political behavior. It does not 
follow, of course, that his subsequent political behavior will jibe with 
this representation; for such matters as social habit, thoughtlessness, 
prejudice, social pressure, conflicts of loyalty, and unfamiliarity 
with specific, novel situations which may arise for the individual, all 
may contribute to the social judgment that an individual's actions 
conflict with his expressed value. There may be no semanticor cog- 
nitive error involved in the representation of the value for a political 
context, although clearly there can be inconsistency between each of 
several acts in a major category of human behavior and the repre- 
sentation of the asserted value for this category. Frequently one's 
political values stem from a more general and overarching value or 
set of values; and when the cognitive representation in this major 
area (politics in the present example) is, itself, as equivocal and 
elliptical as the overarching value from which it stems, the possi- 
bility for behavioral inconsistency is increased. This will be particu- 
larly true when that behavior is judged by others who have reduced 
or eliminated the equivocality of the general value for themselves 
and for the derivative major context. Inconsistency between one's 
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behavior and one's asserted value, then, can occur in one or both of 
the foregoing senses. 

The psychologist, Festinger, has dealt with what he calls cogni- 
tive dissonance, namely, meanings among represented values which 
do not cohere with one another. This is an element of value confusion 
of prime importance in itself and which we are glossing over in the 
present discussion because it deserves separate treatment. Festinger 
has devoted himself to research onthis type of value confusion in his 
volume, A Theory of Cognitive Dissonance. Paraphrasing Festinger's 
terminology we wish to speak here of the inconsistency between the 
individual's cognition of a value and his behavior, as this behavior is 
judged by others, as value-dissonance. The agreement between the 
representation of the value and behavior we shall call value-assonance. 
Where value-assonance has been achieved, I believe the individual 
tends to be both conceptually integrated (whichis the same as saying 
that he shows a great deal of cognitive assonance, the phrase used 
by Festinger) in respect to his conceived values, and behaviorally 
integrated in that he shows a pronounced tendency to act out or re- 
flect these values properly. This double-barreled disposition not only 
serves his own growth and development, but also serves to promote 
altruistically the development of other personalities. Historical per- 
sonalities with a high degree of value-assonance have been rare. 
St. Francis of Assisi, acting outthe commandmentto "love thy neigh- 
bor as thyself"'; Voltaire, acting out the Enlightenment principle of 
tolerance by defending the Huguenots against persecution; in our own 
time, Prince Kropotkin making personal sacrifices to give substance 
to the concept of "mutual aid"; or Albert Schweitzer devoting almost 
allofhis timeto activities which are assonant to his concept of "'rev- 
erence of life''—are all cases in point. Unfortunately, however, value- 
dissonance is the rule for most of us. Why should this be so? 

One of the major factors producing value-dissonance, which every 
educator has had the opportunity to observe among both students and 
colleagues, occurs when the assertion ofa value possesses only verbal 
content. In short, it results from the adoption of what Riesman calls 
“other-orientedness,'' which prompts us to indulge in parrot-like 
repetition of the value cliches of those groups with which we.are 
psychologically affiliated, without even bothering to give our value- 
assertions, as such, intellectual content. These assertions, then, 
amount to a technique of reinforcing our sense of belonging and ac- 
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ceptance. An assertion of this sort is an acoustic badge and nothing 
more. A second consideration which promotes value-dissonance will 
arise when an individual is only intellectually committed to a value 
or a set of cohering values. This type of cause is rather widespread 
and, by virtue of the emphasis on role-playing so characteristic of 
status-conscious cultures, it constitutes the most widely approved 
form of social schizophrenia in our time. Itis this socially approved 
schizophrenia which has been the despair of the existentialists and 
which has given rise to the insistence among them that "man must 
engage himself" with values and ''commit" himself in action to their 
realization. As educators we fail to the extent that we do not check 
into the degree to which the student has made a value intellectually 
comprehensible to himself rather than remain content with verbally 
parroting it in order to provide self-reinforced evidence that he be- 
longs. Where superficiality of conviction, of allegiance and of educa- 
tion are the rule—the great middlebrow vice of our time—strictly 
verbal expressions of value willbe commonplace. This is inescapable, 
for they are of a piece with other types of behavior which enact role- 
playing conformity and which, more important still, prevent the ap- 
pearance of socio-psychological anguish and tension, both of which 
are inevitable concomitants of genuine growth. Intellectually empty 
value-assertions then facilitate role-playing; and where the educator 
does not lead the student through Socratic questioning to make clear 
to himself at least the intellectual content of a value-assertion, he is 
derelict in his duty. As educators we probably also fail where, even 
though the student is clear as to the conceptual content of a value- 
expression, we make no effort to check on whether his values are 
expressed in his own personal way of life. Extended friendly inquiry 
of this sort might reveal those actions of the student which violate 
his declared values and those aspects of his personal life which call 
for activity in fulfillment of these values. If we fail as educators in 
these respects, our failure is possibly the price we payfor overem- 
phasizing the acquisition of facts and the demand that the student re- 
gurgitate these, together with our explicit classroom biases. It is 
important that we check to see whether the values which inhere in the 
subject matter have, in fact, become part ofthe living warp and woof 
of the developing student. 

There are, of course, other causes for value-dissonance. Outright 
dishonesty in the individual is one of these, and here little responsi- 
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bility can be placed upon the shoulders of the educator. This dis- 
honesty, when highly characteristic, may have been formed by the 
individual's family or peer group and is part of the investment in 
behavior with which the student arrives atthe university's doors. As 
we have already remarked, psychological conflicts will also pro- 
duce value-dissonance. These conflicts generally arise from cognitive 
dissonance of which the individual is quite aware, and the variety of 
ways in which the individual tries to reduce this dissonance or elim- 
inate it from the center of attention is a central consideration in 
Festinger's A Theory of Cognitive Dissonance. We leave the solution 
of such conflicts, on the whole, to the psychiatrist, the clinical psy- 
chologist and, in an academic setup, to the institutional counselor. 
In recent years the counseling of students has been on the increase. 
When such counseling is of high professional caliber, this is all to the 
good, It reduces somewhat the tendency to value-dissonance. How- 
ever, many counselors, in or out of universities, are, themselves, 
the product of cognitive dissonance. Such counselors then become 
sources of infection themselves, aggravating the value-pathology of 
our time. It is not the university's function to pass judgment upon 
the spiritual wholeness (value-assonance), individuality (as contrasted 
with conformity to the prevailing value-dissonance), competence (in 
therapeutically dissipating value-dissonance) and the degree of cog- 
nitive assonance of its counselors. This should be an extra-mural 
function, but unfortunately there exists no agency or professional 
body anywhere today to discharge it. The fact that the professional 
psychoanalyst has to undergo analysis himself does not constitute an 
exception to this assertion. That analysis only serves to make him 
aware of his own conflicts, but it does not necessarily guarantee their 
elimination or even reduction. Furthermore, even if we assume that 
a counselor is completely free of conflict, thatis, is wholly cognitive 
assonant (an obvious impossibility), he may still be value-dissonant 
for any of the reasons we have previously mentioned. This deficiency 
of the university counselor is something with which a modern, aca- 
demic enterprise has to come to terms. There is nothing, however, 
to prevent the educator who takes the achievement of both cognitive 
assonance and value-assonance in others (and, we hope, also in him- 
self) as an essential part of his professional duties from dealing with 
student conflicts. This certainly can be done where there is rapport 
between teacher and student. Unfortunately we cannot resolve to be 
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between teacher and student. Unfortunately we cannot resolve to be 
our brother's keeper when it comes to neurotic conflicts and value- 
dissonance among our colleagues. Professors as a rule do not feel 
that they need guidance. They generally hold that they are around to 
dispense it. 

Value-dissonance occurs for a variety of other reasons. A sub- 
ject who furnishes himself an incomplete analysis of the cognitive 
requirements of a major value in various, possible categories of 
human action, will create a value pitfall for himself. The educator, 
of course, is inavery favorable position to complete such an analysis 
for the student. In fact, I hold this to be one of his.singular duties. 
Value-dissonance also occurs as a result of failure in social percep- 
tion. If a subject misjudges the nature of a given personal or social 
context in which he finds himself and then exhibits behavior which is 
consonant with this misjudgment, it will appear to be value-dissonant 
to an observer who interprets the same context properly. To reduce 
value-dissonance in behavior whichis afunction of social mispercep- 
tion, the educator, it seems to me, should stress for all students the 
nature and pitfalls of what the phenomenological psychologist calls 
"the subjective frame of reference. '' This means that we must em- 
phasize for students that all social perception is to some degree dis- 
torted by our own crystallized perceptual and valuational structures, 
many of which are unexpressed and some of which we are unconscious 
of. We cannot eliminate the distortion due to social perception, but 
we can make efforts to minimize it. The only way to minimize such 
distortion is to encourage subjects pedagogically to check their per- 
ceptions against those of others, but these others must be highly 
selected. They must be individuals who do not share our preposses- 
sions, prejudices and known points of view. Our value opposition 
must deliberately be singled out. This is in fact not hard to do. How- 
ever, the disposition for this is weak in most people, who prefer to 
polarize their frames of reference by consorting only with those with 
whom they share a common outlook. This troglodytic habit is most 
pronouncedon matters of politics, religion, sex, economics and social 
issues. To counter it we need a university with the courage to insti- 
tute tendencious seminars in which students are exposed at given 
times to representatives of five or six conflicting points of view and 
who may be bitterly opposed to each other, but who have achieved 
the skills necessary to woo the intellectual allegiance of others by 
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passionate, but not intolerant, and hostile appeals. In fact, those 
selected should be the most intelligent representatives of the partisan 
viewpoints involved. Such meetings should involve a combination of 
the panel and seminar devices. Given a two hour meeting, panelists 
should be allowed to go at each other hammer and tongs. During the 
second hour, students should be allowed a go at the panelists with 
gloves off. A few semesters of suchaprocedure may result in having 
the fur fly, but it will also result in the students developing an aware- 
ness of the pitfalls inherént in social misperception and distortion. 
Above all, it can help to reduce value-dissonance somewhat by devel- 
oping a deep respect for the practice of correcting the limitations of 
one's personal frame of reference. 

The task of reducing or eliminating value-dissonance in the educa- 
tion of modern man embraces far more than the preceding considera- 
tions would lead oneto suspect. The value context which characterizes 
the human predicament involves relationships among values, circum- 
stances and behavior. In order to make clear how wide this context 
may be, let us designate the present values we hold, the present cir- 
cumstances we face and the present behavior we exhibit as Vp» Cp, 
and Bp, respectively; and let us designate the future values toward 
which we are oriented, the future circumstances and contexts which 
we hope to usher into being and the future ideal behavior which we 
hope will characterize man, as Vp, Cr, and Br, respectively. Then 
if we permit a somewhat more generalized meaning to the concept of 
value-dissonance than we have thus far employed, let us note that 
value-dissonance may occur between any one of the following nine 
pairs of factors: Vp-Vrp, Vp-Cr, Vp-Br, Cp-Vr; Cp-Cr, Cp-Br, 
Bp-Vr, Bp-Cp, and Bp-By. By dissonance within any one of these 
pairs we mean, of course, that one of the present factors, Vp» Cp, 
or Bp, may block one or more of the future factors in which we are 
interested. We should also not overlook the possibility that two or 
three of the present factors may block one or more of the future fac- 
tors. The types of dissonance with which Festinger andother writers 
tend to concern themselves are only the blockages or lack of com- 
plementarity between any two ofthe present factors, namely, Vp-Cp, 
Vp-Bp, and Cp-Bp. These are clearly the dyadic relationships of 
major importance. However, behavior and values must also be future- 
oriented. Failure to take stock of consequences is a major form of 
infantilism described by the psychoanalyst. Here we must note that 
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it is also possible to have an infantilism of values. Thus we can see 
that an education which is fully self-conscious with respect to value, 
has many byroads and tangents to pursue if it wishes to be given 
credit for promoting the examined life. 

Finally let us note that if we are serious about educating for value, 
people must be given some idea of the conditions under which the 
consistency of values over time may constitute a form of rigidity. 
Here the important requirement is to stress the instrumental nature 
of values. If social circumstances change, a value once appropriate 
may be dissonant with the new social context. It is in the behavioral 
and social sciences that the opportunities for bringing out awareness 
of this type of dissonance are at a maximum. For the intellectually 
honest educator this area presents the greatest challenge and the 
greatest opportunity to develop a flexible sense of value. It will also 
be the area of greatest social resistance, and the educational process 
in this area will be maximally disturbing to the student. Part of the 
process of a genuine education, however, is for the subject to have 
his values challenged so that he is made to reexamine them at matu- 
rity. This is the price to be paid if we wish to have an enlightened 
sense of community. Whether we have the courage to pursue our 
tasks along these lines remains to be seen. However, the price of 
refusal or failure is already known. This is the form in which the 
modern predicament is an expression of Toynbee's "challenge and 
response." If we do not meet the challenge of making our values cog- 
nitively clear to ourselves and if we are indifferent to the need for 
reducing the value-dissonance in our personal lives and in our own 
culture, America may become only a memory. If, however, educa- 
tional leadership rises to the challenge of educating the citizen to the 
fullest meaning of a sense of value, perhaps we shall live to see a 
humanistic renaissance in education in which the ancient tradition of 
demanding that education shall serve to inquire into thenature of the 
good life may once again come into prominence. A rational self- 
consciousness about the problem of value is needed more in a tech- 
nicist society than it was needed in the less sophisticated past. When 
it comes to asking the question "What is the good life?"', the past is 
always prologue. A philosophy of education limited to the acquisition 
of only knowledge and skill will, in the end, be self-defeating. A 
sense of felt values is imperative, and a willingness to translate 
these into action is more imperative still. This emphasis is well 
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stated in the words of R. G. H. Siu in his The Tao of Science. 


The heaping of knowledge needs to be accompanied by a humane 
polarity. It is the vector quality of learning that determines its 
social effect. Otherwise, knowledge becomes merely a mass of 
indeterminate potentialities. Without relevancy, it is an anemic 
neutrality, that mirage of the pseudo-savant, who gauges his own 
loftiness by his irresponsibility for the fruits of his actions. To 
be neutral, after all, is merely to be without association. We may 
know everything about atoms and molecules; we may be masters 
of the facts of political science; we may be familiar with all the 
laws governing human relations; we may memorize all the his- 
torical sequences of nations. But if such awareness remains un- 
oriented, how shall we shape our lives? A vital question before 
educators is therefore: Can their system bestow the necessary 
vector of human-heartedness? (p. 89) 


I am not sanguine over the possibility of developing techniques 
for creating "human-heartedness.'' This is not because I believe this 
attribute is more native than acquired. My doubts may spring more 
from the fact that communicants of the Western tradition in education 
have rarely asked themselves what "human-heartedness" is and even 
more rarely asked for large-scale educational efforts to develop it. 
More discouraging still is that the intellectual emphasis in Western 
education has bequeathed us no techniques for imparting a sense of 
felt value and little interest in examining our values conceptually and 
in critically trying to ascertain whether our behavior fulfills them. 
The doubts I have expressed here are the product of past and present 
trends, and certainly these may be reversed over the course of time. 
Iam, however, genuinely convinced that education can playa role in 
the reversal of historical trends although this will entail a drastic 
revamping of our current philosophies of education. If the dedicated 
and humanistic educator does not take upthe torch inthe foreseeable 
future, I know of no one else who will. Of one thing I am sure. If the 
development of 'lhuman-heartedness" does not become one of the basic 
goals of education and the good life, democracy as a social experi- 
ment will fail. Ifthis occurs, it will proveto be the most unnecessary 
failure in human history. 











A GROWTH THEORY OF NEUROTIC RESISTANCE 
TO THERAPY! 
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THE QUESTION OF APPROACH 


In psychoanalytic theory the individual is seen more as the product 
of development than as a person in the process of development. This 
point of view seems to be part ofthe psychoanalytic thinker's general 
preoccupation with the constant sources of human personality. It is 
indicative of this approach that Freudsometimes considered psycho- 
analysis more a technique for the investigation of human mentality 
than for the alleviation of mental ills. Generally, psychotherapy tends, 
in the psychopnalytic view, to be regarded as a laboratory for the 
study of character formation, rather than as a process which deserves 
to be studied in its own right. As a consequence, therapeutic phe- 
nomena tend to receive interpretations corresponding to notions of 
character formation. 

By contrast, certain other psychologists, notably Carl Rogers, 
are less interested in the invariant aspects of personality (intelligence, 
temperament, structure, etc.) than they are in the invariant aspects 
of human change. To this end Rogers had made several studies of 
the process of psychotherapy. In his writings therapeutic phenomena 
are generally interpreted from the point of view of the process of 
psychotherapy itself. The assumption underlying a general applica- 
tion of his theories is that in psychotherapy the movements of human 
growth are accentuated and can be seen more clearly than in every- 
day life. Moreover, the problems inherent to growth are dramatically 
encountered. 

The assumption which Rogers makes concerning the relationship 
between what happens in therapy and what happens outside of therapy 
is questionable. But the general approach of interpreting therapetuic 
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phenomena in therapeutic terms would seem more adequate to the task 
of understanding the resistance which is encountered by the therapist 
and patient in the course of therapy. 

The first reason for this is that the bulk of the evidence which is 
used to understand therapeutic evidence comes itself from therapy. 
Given that the therapeutic situation is a unique situation inthe life of 
the individual, has its own rules and restrictions and makes its own 
demands, it follows that the individual's behavior in therapy will dif- 
fer importantly from his ordinary behavior. On this ground alone it 
would be safer to assume that the resistance which occurs in therapy 
is primarily a therapeutic phenomenon rather than an aspect of the 
permanent structure of the personality as it has developed prior to 


‘therapy. 


This is, of course, not meant to deny that there may be a defen- 
sive characteristic of the personality as such. But there is no con- 
clusive reason for believing that it is this defensiveness which actually 
constitutes therapeutic resistance. That it has something to do with 
the resistance in therapy there is no doubt. The psychotherapist can 
not very well ignore obvious connections between the patient's resist- 
ance and the anxiety he shows over the recollection of past relation- 
ships. But this recollection is, after all, taking place in therapy 
under therapeutic conditions for therapeutic purposes. 

Hence, conjectures concerning personality structure should be 
used to support or clarify an interpretation of therapeutic resistance, 
but not define it. There needs to be, then, a fundamental shift in the 
direction of inference, not, as it were, from notions of character 
formation to an understanding of what is happening in therapy, but 
rather from an understanding of therapeutic behavior to notions of 
character formation. In a discussion of therapeutic resistance, ther- 
apy itself and its dynamics should be the theoretical center of interest. 
This is the first step inthe development of agrowth theory of neurotic 
resistance. 


PRESENT - vs. PAST -ORIENTED VIEWS 


The second reason for viewing resistance as primarily a thera- 
peutic phenomenon has to do with the consideration of the dynamic 
influence of time on the therapeutic process. 

Freud described transference as a "new edition of the old disease" 
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(2, p. 351). This description included the transference resistances. 
The psychoanalytic process consists of an immediate probing into 
manifestations of transference and transference resistance as they 
occur during the therapeutic hour. A special emphasis is placed upon 
an investigation of the unconscious feelings and ideas which are ac- 
cordingly revealed. This draws the patient and analyst into a pro- 
longed exploration of the patient's past. The present interpersonal 
relationships of the patient come to be seen primarily as foci of the 
interpersonal distortions which he has inherited from his past. 

In the psychoanalytic view, however, transference is also a spe- 
cific therapeutic phenomenon. This is indicated, for instance, by 
Freud's statement that transference resistances were character traits 
of the ego "mobilized. . . to oppose the attempted alterations (2, 
p. 440). 

This prompts the question as to whether or not resistance is ever 
best understood with reference to the individual's personality as it 
has formed prior to therapy. When we are dealing solely with trans- 
ference resistances, we might be inclined to answer the question in 
the affirmative. But this answer would not do for an explanation of 
resistances other than those associated with transference. These 
other forms of resistance, e.g., self-devaluation, insight as resist- 
ance and dissociation of the treatment hour from life, seem, in fact, 
to have much more to do with the present process of therapy than 
they have to do with the past structuring of the personality. In fact, 
it may be that if transference were not a relationship which was delib- 
erately brought into the therapeutic situation by the analyst, 2 all 
resistance would appear as oriented primarily with respect to the 
present process of therapy. 

This argument is not an attempt to debunk the method of genetic 
analysis. The past has profound meaning for all of us, and all of us 
are, in one dimension, creatures of our development. Moreover, 





2There is ample evidence that the form of resistance corresponds to 
the form of therapy. With respect to this particular point, Reich (1949) 
has made it clear that transference occurs only after the analyst has 
made an initial attack on the patient's defenses. Consider the forms of 
therapy, e.g., client-centered therapy, in which marked transference 
rarely occurs. 
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the Freudian concepts of fixation, of trauma, and of familial configu- 
ration are extremely important. The point is that only insofar as the 
investigation into genetic origins of the personality is necessary to a 
constructive change in the present is it valuable. The individual in 
psychotherapy is involved in a process of radical personality change, 
and therapy should be oriented to help this change, not hinder it. 
Nothing is more foolish than an analyst persisting in his genetic anal- 
yses when the patient already has sufficient graspofhis past to begin 
a newly awakened creative life inthe present. Accordingly, resistance 
is best seen as a therapeutic phenomenon related to the dynamics of 
change and it should be treated primarily as such, not primarily as 
a derivation of pre-formed character structure. 


FUTURE-TIME IN PSYCHOTHERAPY 


There is, moreover, a further reason why this shift in viewpoint 
is demanded of us. This is so that in order really to understand the 
process and dynamics of change in psychotherapy, we must take into 
account the function of the individual's apprehension of the future. 
Indeed, as the process of change is, almost by definition, a move- 
ment into the future, to fail to take the future into consideration is 
like trying to think of a pregnant woman without her baby. This is 
pechaps one of the most serious errors inthe classic psychoanalytic 
interpretations of therapeutic phenomena. Contemporary existential- 
ism stresses the point in particular: man must think of himself in 
the fullness of time. 

As an illustration, we might take a look at the resistance which 
appears in therapy in the form of the intensification of symptoms. 
As the neurotic defenses are attacked analytically, they become in- 
creasingly stubborn. Wolberg remarks that it is to be expected that 
a patient will get worse in therapy before he starts to get better. 
This is the "cave-in" familiar to all psychotherapists. 

It is my impression that such an intensification of symptoms 
almost always occurs after the patient has hada period of therapeutic 
success. That is, it seems to alternate with periods of happiness 
and elation. During these latter periods the individual seems to find 
life much simpler than he had previously known it. He is able to 
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relate to other people without undue anxiety. His various activities 
seem to him to be "easier." 

Yet he almost inevitably suffers a relapse. One obtains the im- 
pression when considering the course of a neurotic's progress in 
therapy, with its ups and downs, that the neurotic keeps trying to be 
healthy, but just as often fails. It is as if he takes a step into the 
unknown, without quite knowing what the step is all about, and when 
he finds himself there, he scurries back to a point of safety. He then 
fortifies his position against any more foolish excursions into the 
darkness (or too great light) of his own freedom. 

Ordinarily, psychotherapists interpret such intensifications as 
the individual's last ditch effort to bind the anxiety whichhis symp- 
toms have in the past controlled. But the description which I have 
offered above implies that the intensification may be oriented a 
the future, rather than against the past. 

It is, after all, observable that even as an individual commits 
himself to therapy for the purpose of achieving a better life, never- 
theless he has serious misgivings in doing so. In fact, the commit- 
ment is very tentative. No individual confronts a radical change in 
his personality and remains unafraid. This is true even though he 
may suffer a neurotic condition which he knows to be unsatisfactory. 
There is much more méant here than a ‘mere emphasis on the sec- 
ondary gratifications of neurosis. Rather, by the time the neurotic 
is aware that his condition is unsatisfactory, i.e., by the time he 
suspects that there is a better way of living genuinely open to him, 
by this time his resistance is oriented against the future as possibil- 
ity. It is here that the dynamics of change come into play and full 
commitment becomes problematic. 


THE CONCEPT OF THREAT 


This point about the importance of future-time in therapy may be 
made clearer with an examination ofthe concept of threat. This con- 
cept is central to a comprehension of neurotic anxiety. 

To the neurotic individual, virtually anything may be a threat; e.g., 
an apparently innocuous environmental situation, a slight acquaintance 
with another person, etc. These threats have traditionally received 
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genetic, symbolic interpretations. Yet it is obvious that the notion of 
an individual being threatened contains the dimension of future time. 
For the sense of threat is an expectancy, an apprehension. That 
which constitutes the threat may be a memory, e.g., the recollection 
of almost being caught stealing, or it may be immediate, e.g., in 
the form of a therapist's attack, or it may be something that's going 
to happen, e.g., the inevitable death of a loved one. But it is not 
against the content of the threat, but the implication of the content 
that the individual's feelings are directed. That is, an individual's 
perception of a threat consists inhis apprehension of the implication 
of the threatening event, even though the apprehension may be (and 
almost always is) extremely vague. Hence, that which is threatening 
is always impending, i.e., it lies in the future. We can, then, never 
speak of an individual in psychotherapy being threatened without at 
the same time implying that it is future-time he is confronting. 

As it is against threats that the individual protects himself in 
therapy, so does the protection serve as a defense against the future. 
In this sense, resistance is always oriented against the future, though 
the particular event which is threatening may have a past, present, 
or future content. 

Soren Kierkegaard (5, p. 82) has put this matter beautifully: 


The possible corresponds precisely to the future. For freedom 
the possible is the future; and for time the future is the possible. 
Corresponding to both of these in the individual life is dread. A 
precise and correct linguistic usage associates dread and the 
future. It is true that one is sometimes said to be in dread of the 
past, and this seems to be a contradiction. Nevertheless, upon 
closer inspection it appears that this manner of speaking points 
one way or another to the future. The past of whichI am supposed 
to be in dread must stand in a relation of possibility to me. If I 
am in dread of a past misfortune, this is not so far as it is past, 
but in so far as it may be repeated, i.e., become future. If I am 
in dread of a past fault, it is because Ihave not put it inan essen- 
tial relation to myself as past, and have in some way or another 
prevented it from being past. For in case it is really past, Ican- 
not be in dread but only repentent. If I do not repent, then I have 
first taken the liberty of making my relation a _ it dialectical, 
but thereby the fault itself has become a possibility and not some- 
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thing completely passed. If I am in dread of punishment, it is 
only when this is put in a dialectical relation with the fault (other- 
wise I bear my punishment) and then I am in dread of the possible 
and the future.® 


SOME GENERAL NOTIONS CONCERNING HUMAN GROWTH 


From the foregoing it should be clear that what the individual 
resists in therapy is his own future. But why should an individual be 
frightened of the future? Why should it cause him anxiety? In what 
fashion does the neurotic individual perceive his own future in such 
a way that it constitutes a danger to him? 

To answer these questions we must first turn to certain general 
notions of human growth which have been inferredfrom the observa- 
tions of mentally ill individuals. 

Kurt Goldstein (1951) writes that the organism requires an "'ade- 
quate milieu" in order to grow according to its nature. By ''adequate 
milieu" Goldstein means one in which the organism can respond nor- 
mally to stimuli which impinge upon it. A normal response is one 
which does not upset the essential equilibrium of the organism. 

When the organism is unable to adapt to its environment, it is 
thrown intothe "catastrophic situation." In this situation the organism 
finds itself incapable of functioning normally. As a consequence, its 
very existence is endangered. 

The subjective experience of the catastrophic situation is anxiety. 
However, anxiety is not related to the objective event which brings 
it about. In Goldstein's words: 


Our observations of many patients confirm the interpretation of- 
fered by most philosophers and psychologists who have dealt with 





3The reader should be aware here of the rephrasing of two very im- 
portant psychoanalytic concepts, that of fixation and thatof the guilt com- 
plex. I refer especially to the sentence in which Kierkegaard speaks of an 
individual not letting something be "past,'' and the one concerning punish- 
ment, Note how the addition of the concept of future time changes the 
connotation of the psychological descriptions. 
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anxiety, that it represents an emotional state which does not refer 
to anything definite, that the source of anxiety is nothing and no- 
where. Anxiety deals with nothingness. It is the inner experience 
of being faced with nothingness (4, pp. 88-89). 


MORAL ANARCHY IN CONTEMPORARY AMERICA 


From Goldstein's observations we know that when there is a lack 
of congruence between the organism andits environment, the organ- 
ism is thrown into the catastrophic situation and experiences anxiety. 
It is precisely this situation which is suffered by neurotic individuals 
in contemporary America. 

In general, the American individual is an isolated unit, claims 
concerning "conformity" notwithstanding.* It is the basic fact of this 
isolation which provokes the use of such descriptive terms as "'the 
lonely crowd," "alienation,'' etc. These descriptions imply that the 
individual is unable to find a milieu in which to act and grow accord- 
ing to his nature. 

Specifically, the society in which the American individual lives 
presents him with a morally anarchic world. The fact of this moral 
anarchy I believe no longer to be in serious dispute. It is rapidly 
becoming a prime concernof many psychologists (viz. Erich Fromm, 
Alan Wheelis, Maslow, May, etc.) and also of many contemporary 
philosophers (Tillich, Barrett, Kaufmann). It has finally reached the 
stage where it has become a matter for popular political discussion. 
I am referring to the recent magazine series on the decline of national 
purpose (i.e., the deterioration of a national ethic) in America. 

Because of this deterioration of common morality, the individ- 
ual's moral development is seriously hampered. A consistent moral 





4In fact, it is only when the isolation of the individual is taken for 
granted that the issue of "conformity vs. non-conformity" emerges. The 
making of the issue tends, for this reason, to be exaggerations, ridicu- 
lous revolts, talk about "all or nothing,'' etc. The real issue is whether 
or not the individual is to have primarily his persona] interest or the 
social interest at heart, and this rephrasing of the problem cuts straight 
across the issue of "conformity vs. non-conformity." 
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outlook is so difficult to achieve that it tends to become an isolated 
concern, and as an isolated concern it becomes an insoluble problem.° 
A contemporary discussion of ethics is rarely fruitful, for lack of 
the basic community of interest which is indispensable for the emer- 
gence of a social ethic. The world of possible ethical commitment 
has become a frightening world, and is, in Kierkegaard's phrase, 
"shut-up." 


A GROWTH DEFINITION OF NEUROTIC RESIST ANCE 


Growth entails choice, inasmuch as it involves the commitment 
to certain things to the denial of others. The individual must make 





5The concept of "isolation" is a concept which also comes from 
Goldstein's work. It has an extremely important use in psychology, one 
which has been woefully neglected. 

For Goldstein, isolation, in its first meaning, refers to the organic 
dissociation (generally neurological) of a specific part of the organism, 
causing the responses of that part of the organism to be of an abnormal 
quality, e.g., to be abnormally strong, to be abnormally stimulus-bound, 
to be of abnormal duration, and to reflect an abnormal predominance of 
particular thoughts, ideas and compulsive activities. 

In its second meaning, isolation refers to a method of studying nat- 
ural phenomena which abnormally dissociates a specific phenomenon from 
its context. As this meaning of isolation has to do with the process of 
thinking about things, it has come to be known, in Goldstein's terms, as 
"the fallacy of isolation." 

For psychopathology, isolation, as a concept, is most useful in de- 
scribing certain characteristics of neurosis which derive from the dis- 
sociation of fundamental dimensions of the neurotic personality. Such a 
dissociated dimension of personality becomes an abnormal concernto the 
neurotic, and his behavior with respect to it has certain significant par- 
allels to the responses of an organically dissociated part of the organism 
(the first meaning of isolation), e.g., his behavior is abnormally strong 
and abnormally compulsive. 

Finally, concern for an isolated dimension of personality is never 
rewarded, since the problems relatedtothe isolated dimension are them- 
selves isolated, and solutions to these problems are always paradoxical. 
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decision after decision as to what is "better" for himself; hence, 
in growing, he is always more or less confronted with a question of 
values. Maslow (1962) argues that the individual's "preferences" will 
be based in his nature, that his constitutional make-up will be the 
prime determinant in the direction of his choices. This view, though 
partially correct, fails to take into consideration the importance of 
the influence on the individual of the social ethical framework in which 
he is operating.® This framework is not something extraneous to the 
individual, but rather intrinsic to his ethical development. The indi- 
vidual "finds'' himself in the society in which he lives and judges 
himself accordingly. If, then, the morality of his society is incon- 
sistent, his self-judgments will be impaired. As a consequence, his 
growth will be hindered, and may become anxiety-provoking. 

For the neurotic individual this anxiety which growth provokes 
is too much. He suffers more than the "normal" individual from the 
isolation of morality which has occurred inhis society. Consequently, 
he experiences a resistance to growth, a resistance to the realization 
of his own potentialities. He resists autonomous responsibility for 
his own life. 

Growth anxiety, and the resistance which corresponds to it, takes 
the form of a conflict, an internal contradiction, which presents itself 
as a task requiring resolution. In the experience of this anxiety, the 
individual has a "sympathetic antipathy, or antipathetic sympathy" 
toward the possibility of his own freedom. Freedom, in temporal 
terms, corresponds to the individual's future. This is a partial an- 
swer to our question concerning the neurotic perception ofthe future 
as a threat. 





6Moreover, this viewpoint tends to promote the theoretical and actual 
isolation of the individual. Hence, the problems it raises with respect to 
the individual are based on an isolated concern with him and the prob- 
lems are thereby insoluble, 

If it were true, of course, that this isolated consideration of the indi- 
vidual were only a first step preceding the consideration of him as "im- 
bedded" in society, then this criticism would be less valid. But even if 
advocates of the viewpoint have this intention, the fact is that psychology 
itself, as a branch of study, tends to force them into a heightened, rather 
than lessened, preoccupation with intra-psychic exploration. 
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For the psychotherapeutic sciences, neurotic resistance to growth 
is to be understood as an abstraction defining the various maneuvers 
which the neurotic performs to outwit growth; e.g., the repression 
of threatening ideas, the projection of the responsibility for one's 
health onto others, the tendency to self-devaluation and hypochon- 
driasis—in effect, the entire range of defenses which have been cat- 
aloged by psychotherapists in the course of their work. Resistance 
is, as far as the neurotic is concerned, a movement which is imma- 
nent in the process of growth, achieving its observable particulari- 
zations in the various defenses. 

The theoretical consequence of this is that the meaning of the 
defenses is not to be primarily understood in the uncovering of their 
content (e.g., I refuse to admit that I hate my therapist) but rather 
in their relationship to the neurotic's total resistance to growth. In 
fact, a too great emphasis upon content tends to aid rather than 
allay resistance by permitting the neurotic a diversion from the 
resolution of his internal contradictions. In simpler terms, this 
means that a protracted discussion of a patient's feelings, fears, 
ideas, and ambiguities may serve to relieve the patient of the re- 
sponsibility of making moral decisions on the basis of his newfound 
knowledge. 

If it were true, of course, that new knowledge of himself auto- 
matically led the neurotic to the making of better decisions, then 
neurotic resistance could not be defined in the way in which I have 
just defined it. But though it might be that for healthy individuals an 
increase in self-information is an increase in security and self- 
fulfillment, this is certainly not so for the neurotic. The hiatus 
between knowledge and commitment is a fundamental dissociation 
characteristic of his condition. This is one of the reasons why con- 
temporary insight therapy is having so much difficulty in achieving 
lasting cures and is, in fact, almost at the point of rejecting the 
concept of cure itself. 

With the advance in methods of psychological testing and analysis, 
there is no lack inthe new information which an individual may acquire 
about himself. The problem for psychology, and for the individual 
who uses it, is to find a moral framework with which to evaluate the 
new information. This is a problem, in fact, which cripples the work 
of the social sciences in general. 
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WHAT IS THE "PROBLEM" OF GROWTH ? 


Clearly, from the point of view of the healthy individual, not all 
problems are problems of growth. The individual makes many deci- 
sions every day which do not seriously involve him; e.g., the choice 
of which restaurant at which to eat; the choice of which newspaper to 
buy; the choice of which movie to see. 

To the neurotic individual, however, these seemingly simple 
choices may be extremely complex; and he may twist and turn in the 
face of them. At one moment he is authoritarian and the next help- 
less. He is characteristically over-analytical about his choices, but 
then turns around and does something impetuous. At this stage of his 
neurosis any choice at all has become unbearable. He tends to exag- 
gerate the significance of small choices. Because of his dispropor- 
tionate perception of choice, he suffers an intense sense of irreality 
and finally loses all faith in his ability to make commitments. 

When confronted with what may be called objectively genuine prob- 
lems in his development, he is paralyzed. Such a problem is that of 
choosing a profession; another, that of making a commitment of love 
to another person; a third, the choice of religion; a fourth involves a 
re-evaluation of his relationshipto his parents. These choices affect 
almost every dimension of nis life: his feelings about other people, 
his sense of self-esteem, the use of his leisure time, and so forth. 
In effect, they concern the concept he has of his own identity. 

But the neurotic refuses to choose from among the alternatives 
available to him. He vacillates, he becomes confused, he relies on 
others to make the decisions for him, and so on. It is this behavior 
that warrants being called resistance to growth. 

Because the neurotic exaggerates the importance of even very 
simple choices, it is not only certain choices, but choice in general 
whiciw becomes problematic for him. Similarly, since he perceives 
the solution to any problem as a commitment to achange in behavior, 
all problems become, for him, problems of growth. It is in this 
sense that we may speak of the "problem" of growth itself. 
































RESISTANCE AS A SUSPENSION 


It might, of course, be asked at this point if resistance itself is 
not a choice, even if it appears to be a negation of growth. What is 
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forgotten in such a question, however, is that it is possible for an 
individual not to choose. It cannot be said that when an individual 
refrains from choice, he is thus making a choice not to choose, that 
in either case he chooses. Sucha formulation fails absolutely to cap- 
ture the peculiar quality of the experience of the neurotic individual 
confronted with choice. This is the quality of suspense, or, more 
accurately, of anxiety. 

The neurotic individual does not refrain from making a commit- 
ment because he has made another commitment, or because there is 
a better commitment to make. The neurotic is not quite so clear- 
headed about his problems. His tendency, in fact, is to so equivocate 
the matter of choice that choice becomes almost impossible. In this 
fashion he suspends himself from commitment altogether, a suspen- 
sion in a generalized unwillingness. 

This suspension is resistance. We must not think of resistance 
as an active going-away-from, but rather as a kind of sitting-on-the- 
fence. The subjective side of such resistance (suspension), is anxiety, 
which corresponds to the neurotic's perception of the nothingness 
which confronts him as possibility. 

The essence of anxiety is ambiguity. It is that quality of not 
knowing which way to turn, of being paralyzed and of feeling power- 
less to do anything. This is what Goldstein means by the ''catastrophic 
situation. " 

It is precisely the absence of a description of the ''suspended"' 
quality of resistance in the Freudian conception which renders the 
psychoanalytic treatment of resistance inadequate. For the analyst 
thinks of a defense as a concrete wall which needs battering down. 
Much to his chagrin a new edifice emerges magically in the ruins; 
again to be destroyed, againto re-emerge. This is because the patient 
is as unsure of his commitment to a particular defense as he is of 
his commitment to therapy in general; indeed, to growth in general. 
One defense is as good as another to the neurotic as long as it serves 
as a disguise of the internal contradiction which is crippling him. 
The analyst conquers nothing essential when he succeeds in destroy- 
ing the symptomatic defenses of the patient. For what remains is the 
anxious, noncommittal resistance of the neurotic, now laid frighten- 
ingly bare by the removai of its disguise inthe particular symptoms. 
This laying bare of the essential predicament, of course, is ina 
sense advantageous, insofar as the patient may then know what his 
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difficulty is, whereas before he may have been diverted from it by a 
preoccupation with his neurotic behavior. But it is only the first step, 
perhaps what we might call the ''psychotherapeutic" step. The second 
step, that of ethical commitment, is yet.to come. 

Does this discussion mean that resistance is never a going-away- 
from, i.e., a positive choice of refusal? Certainly not. But if it is 
not, it is not the neurotic resistance of which I am speaking. For 
instance, a patient's resistance to therapy may be his way of pro- 
tecting himself from bad therapeutic practices. This ''chosen" resist- 
ance, as it were, is more or less a healthy step, since it indicates 
an emergence from the neurotic world of resignation and vacillation. 
Generally, ''chosen" resistance is characterized by firmness, a rel- 
ative consistency of behavior, a decisive response to things which 
threaten the state of resistance, and a feeling of competence and 
self-fulfillment. By contrast, resistance as suspension is marked by 
confusion, gross behavioral contradictions, and an apparent inability 
to act or to make decisions, and a characteristic feeling of helpless- 
ness and self-desolation. That is, it is the world before choice. 

In summary, neurotic resistance operates essentially as adialec- 
tical negation of choice. It cannot be fought head on, since this is like 
chasing phantoms. It may be likened to the famous Japanese finger 
puzzle: the harder one pulls, the tighter it gets. 








NEED ETHICAL COMMITMENT BE FRIGHTENING ? 


fhe premise for this discussion has been that the neurotic indi- 
vidual has been stymied in his growth because his society does not 
provide him with an adequate moral foundation upon which to base 
his choices. As a consequence of this, the neurotic suspends himself 
from making decisions, which is tantamount to relinquishing his indi- 
vidual freedom of growth. As we have seen, freedom, in temporal 
terms, corresponds to the neurotic's future. In this sense, the neu- 
rotic, suspended in unfreedom, resists his own future. 

Presumably, if there were a greater feeling of community, a 
greater consistency in moral behavior, in modern America, then 
this frustration and isolation of morality would not occur. We are 
dealing here with a situation which parallels that which Freud analyzed 
during the latter-day Victorian era. The difference is that instead of 
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sex being the isolated function of human activity it is now morality. 
The fact that it was too rigorous a morality which caused the isolation 
of the sexual function in Freud's time and today too weak a morality 
that causes the paralysis of the individual's moral courage is not 
without its irony. For psychoanalysis has been a leading factor in 
(or, perhaps, only a prominent symptom of) the breakdown of the 
moral integrity of the twentieth century, in spite of the fact that Freud 
claimed that psychoanalysis was only a technique for revelation and 
not for moral education. 

In this sense, psychoanalysis is symptomatic of contemporary 
neurosis. It certainly cannot hope to solve the very difficulty to which 
it is disposed. Moreover, as certain principles of psychoanalysis 
are inherent in all forms of psychotherapy, so must all forms of 
psychotherapy fail to a certain extent to provide an adequate relief 
to contemporary neurotic suffering. I refer chiefly tothe principle of 
the therapist refraining from offering moral directives to his patients. 
Freud was adamant on this point, and virtually all psychologists 
before and after Freud have subscribed to it. This is true butfor the 
sole exception of certain mild forms of counseling psychology. 

This principle has been taken for granted today by the psycho- 
therapeutic sciences. It is very unfortunate that only a few thinkers 
have come to grips with its philosophical implications. Only one, to 
my knowledge, has made a definitive statement on the subject. This 
was Soren Kierkegaard. He contended, long before the use of any 
modern psychotherapeutic technique, that psychology was by its very 
nature ambiguous and that the contradictions which it revealed in 
the human breast could only be resolved in ethical existence. If this 
statement is true and if we accept the proposition that the contem- 
porary neurotic's problem is anethical problem, then we must reject 
traditional psychotherapy and most forms of contemporary psycho- 
therapy as adequate means of solution. 

On the other hand, certain contemporary growth psychologists, 
notably Maslow and Goldstein, claim that psychological study can 
lead to definite knowledge of man's moral nature. It would seem that 
in their view there is no necessary hiatus between psychology and 
ethics, especially if attention is directed to a study of healthy indi- 
viduals, rather than to a study of neurotics. If their experiment is 
successful and a new kind of psychotherapy can be based on their 
findings, then psychology may yet have a hand in the solution to the 
problem of ethical commitment. 
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THE PROBLEM OF ACTING AND THE PROBLEM 
OF BECOMING 


Franklin J. Shaw 
University of Alabama 





A great deal conspires to leave man uncertain in this era as to a 
basis for acting. The problem of acting, perplexing to thoughtful 
men of every generation, has become confounded in this era with the 
cast of thoughts derived from psychoanalysis and cultural relativity. 
Psychoanalysis, as the term itself implies, directs attention to the 
premises of action. For purposes of investigating these premises, 
Freud recommended that the analyst act as ablank screen upon whom 
the patient might project whatever he would. This recommendation 
lent itself to an enlargement taking the form of neutrality concerning 
values, going beyond the nonjudgmental posture that might be expected 
of the analyst in order not to distort the patient's associations. This 
neutrality has been supported by the tendency to dispose of problems 
of value by asserting that values are relative to the culture. Whether 
cultural anthropologists intended such a disposition or not, their dis- 
covery of differences between cultures in respect to attitudes and 
beliefs seems to have had such an effect. Perhaps generalization 
beyond their discovery took place ina fashion parallel to the enlarge- 
ment of Freud's recommendation of blandness in the analyst into a 
position of neutrality concerning values. Both converge with the view 
of science as an enterprise that concerns itself with what happens 
under particular conditions and not with what is good or bad. 

A psychoanalytic framework affords two possibilities as to bases 
for acting that are implicit in man's relationship to his society. One 
resides in the alleviation of the tyranny of the super-ego, the other 
in enlarged responsiveness to the dictates of the super-ego. The latter 
has not been much espoused by psychoanalytic adherents; but it is, 
nevertheless, derivable from the psychoanalytic preoccupation with 
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the id-super-ego conflict. Mowrer (1960) has given this preoccupation 
a reverse twist and insisted, as it were, that tyranny springs in much 
greater measure from the id than from the super-ego. His position 
revives attentiveness to conventional morality and whatever contro- 
versy it may evoke, it leaves little ambiguity as to a basis for acting 
that is rooted in values. Men fall sick, according to this position, 
through cheating on the values of their culture and get well through 
getting right with conscience. The contrary view, of course, holds 
that alleviation of the tyranny of the super-ego seems to make more 
sense as a therapeutic aim and as a basis for acting than the aiding 
and abetting of the purposes of the super-ego. 

Although psychoanalysis, as noted, has directed attention to the 
premises of acting and away from its superficialities, it is question- 
able as to whether it goes far enough in casting doubt upon man’s 
status as a simple creature of action. While Freud may have had good 
reason to indict the tyranny of the super-ego, it requires little re- 
flection to realize that man's problem is not one of acting in accord- 
ance with the dictates of the super-ego or not acting in accordance 
with them. The problem, rather, is one of reconciling demands of 
the super-ego with opposing demands. And, on the assumption that 
man grows as he struggles with contradiction, this problem is better 
understood as a problem of becoming than as a problem of acting. 
Adespotic super-ego takes a toll upon growth because it presents im- 
possible contradictions between dictates of the super-ego and opposing 
dictates. Little enrichment is discerned in the development of the 
psychopath, on the other hand, who is burdened to a minimum with 
super-ego demands. Classically, as a matter of fact, the psychopath 
is characterized as one who does not learn from experience. Such a 
characterization casts doubt upon the psychopath's ability to become 
anything other than what he repeatedly turns out to be. The morally 
competent—a term suggested by another aspect ofthe classical char- 
acterization of the psychopath, as a moral imbecile—is seen, in 
contrast, as one who does become something other than what he has 
been. The ability to look after the interest of others while also invest- 
ing robust interest in one's own welfare is noted, for example, in the 
growth of the child, who becomes a responsible adult as he continually 
learns to reconcile ego-centrism with self-denial. This "necessity 
to find ever-new solutions for the contradictions in his existence," 
as Fromm (1955, p. 25) puts it, is common to men of all cultures. 
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Man, of course, is not so free of his animal heritage as to be 
without a yearning to act with the ease of migrating birds that appar- 
ently take flight without debating over when and where they should go, 
Nature sees to it that flight north and flight south at different seasons 
are not inconsistent. Man is far less subject to nature's assumption 
of responsibility for the consistency of his behavior. Contradictions 
impinge upon his experience without the intervention of nature's pro- 
tection from their inconsistency, and ease of acting is attained only 
through their reconciliation, a process of becoming. Walt Whitman 
rose to eloquence in voicing appreciation of the large-scale ease of 
Lincoln's leadership in speaking of him as captain of his fate and 
master of his soul. Carl Sandburg more recently has referred to him 
as a man at once as soft as velvet and as hard as steel. Implicit in 
Sandburg's representation is an understanding of Lincoln as a man 
who reconciled the harshness of reality with the tenderness of com- 
passion. The mastery of his soul of which Whitman speaks could 
well be understood as a magnificence of acting” that could only derive 
from the reconciliation of contradictions that are highly perplexing 
to humanity at large. Stated otherwise, Lincoln could act as he did 
as a consequence of the process of becoming a great man. The prob- 
lem of acting, according to this view, is subordinate to the problem 
of becoming. 

Man's emancipation from his animal heritage has been purchased 
at the price of ease of acting .3 In exchange, man has gained poten- 
tialities for becoming that are beyond the reach of his infrahuman 
fellows. Infrahuman conflict over following or opposing the herd is 
more easily resolved in straightforward action than human ambiv- 
alence over conformity versus non-conformity. Man, though, can 
become something other than a simple creature of conformity or 
rebellion through reconciling the opposition between them by means 
of a concept of responsibility, one which allows for both possibilities. 





2See Shaw (1960) on magnificent behavior. 


3When man had transcended a certain threshold of minimum in- 
stinctive adaptation, he ceased to be an animal; but he was as helpless 
and unequipped for human existence as the individual infant is at birth" 
(Fromm, 1955, p. 26). 
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Man's potentialities for becoming have gone unheralded, perhaps, 
because he has been very much preoccupied with problems of acting 
on behalf of his animal survival needs. Weber set forth the Protestant 
ethic, a belief in keeping busy as the avenueto salvation, as a dynamic 
influence inthe development of capitalism. Industrialization, accord- 
ing to this view, calls for a simplification of the problem of action. 
As industrialization advances, man does not have to be as much pre- 
occupied with his survival needs. Although large numbers of men 
are still so preoccupied, to. be sure, because of primitive industri- 
alization in many parts of the world, the possibility of release from 
concern with sustenance, as well as a good deal of the work that en- 
ables such release, is well established. The stage is set, accord- 
ingly, for a new ethic, the ethic of becoming. 

An ethic of becoming, in turn, sets the stage for exploiting pos- 
sibilities of acting. Although contradictions impinge upon man's 
experience without the intervention of nature's protection from their 
inconsistency, maneuverability accrues from their reconciliation. 
Acts incomprehensible at the time, but seen historically as demon- 
strative of great vision, are a case in point. The Louisiana Purchase 
was not entirely consistent with Jefferson's political principles. He 
became something more than a man of his party through reconciling 
considerations of the time with considerations of the future. Peaks 
in human experience are invariably marked by such strides of trans- 
cendence. A well-known cigarette ad acknowledges as much in its 
oft-repeated assertion concerning some pinnacle of human achieve- 
ment, "They said it couldn't be done."' An ethic of becoming invites 
the belief that it can, that transcending reality as known is within 
man's reach. 

Since reality as known is compellingly persuasive, the belief that 
it can be transcended taxes credibility. The experience of transcend- 
ence, moreover, is not easily shared. Charles de Gaulle, who has 
been in the habit of keeping regular rendezvous with destiny, as one 
columnist put it, has testified to its loneliness. No less a contempo- 
rary of de Gaulle than Winston Churchill has declined to share in the 
ridicule of de Gaulle as one who mistakes himself for Joan of Arc. 
Perhaps de Gaulle's testimony to loneliness as a figure of destiny is 
not to be taken lightly. His dedication itself, though, bears witness 
to something other than aloneness. He clearly believes himself to 
be in touch with the people of France and the people have not been 
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entirely unresponsive. The elusive quality of the experience of trans- 
cendence, deriving from the difficulty in sharing it, is reduced in 
some degree by the hypothesis that it partakes of the direct or indirect 
involvement of others. 

This involvement of others does not protect man from the incon- 
sistency of contradictions that impinge upon his experience. While 
another might offer a perspective he has achieved through his own 
experience in reconciling contradictions (suchas a concept of respon- 
sibility that reconciles conformity with non-conformity), one has to 
comprehend the perspective in his own terms and go through the 
experience of reconciling the contradictions for himself. Freedom 
is essential to becoming for the simple reason that no one else can 
do his becoming for him. The function of involvement with others in 
becoming, then, is not to protect from the inconsistency of contra- 
dictions. It is instead one of providing a necessity for making oneself 
in some way understandable to others. Inthe absence of such a neces- 
sity man would be free to become autistic, notto add new dimensions 
to reality through becoming. The function of the psychotherapist, 
according to this point of view, is more fundamentally one of enabling 
his patient to explain to him than to explain to the patient, whatever 
the chit-chat that goes on between them in the meantime. ~ Patients' 
displeasure in being anticipated in what they have planned on explain- 
ing, as well as encountering evidence of thetherapist's already know- 
ing what they wish to explain, is not unknown. 

The new dimensions added to reality through becoming need not all 
be cast in the same mold, of course. Different men express them- 
selves to their fellows in different ways. One writes poetry; another 
manages a warehouse; a third ministers to the needs of his patients; 
and a fourth attends to automobiles in disrepair. Allareas of experi- 
ence are open to becoming and all men are alone in their struggle to 
transcend experience while also united, paradoxically, in finding 
new possibilities of acting that are useful and understandable to their 
fellows. 





4 Jourard's treatment (1959) of self-disclosure holds a similar im- 
plication. 
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TWO PICTURES OF MAN! 


Gene F. Nameche 
Brandeis University 





Two summers ago as a student I made a trip to Star Island to take 
part in the Religion and Science conference of that year. Of all the 
fine things that happened here in 1958, Iremember the chapel talks of 
Dr. Edwin Prince Booth as a high point for me. For those of you who 
don't know Dr. Booth, he has been the guiding spirit of this confer- 
ence since its beginning: a man who has moved us by his inner gen- 
uineness, as well as by his lightning mind. On one morning of that 
conference, Dr. Booth spoke of a particular experience he had had 
while sitting on the porch of this very hotel. He had been striving in 
his chapel talks to define a humanism for us that touched the heart 
of reality as well as the heart of man. He had been trying with all his 
might to come up with a vision of religion which would heal the divi- 
sions among us without causing any more. 

As he sat alone on the hotel porch early one evening, he looked 
out on a sunset the likes of which can only be seen atStar Island. The 
waters were calm and the setting sun hadcome to rest on their edge, 
its gold melting into the blue-green beauty of the sea. It couldn't be 
seen where the sun actually met the water, but just above there the 
gold turned into a reddened haze that faded into the stillness ofa per- 
fect blue sky. A sunset rich in beauty and deep in meaning. 

Dr. Booth said to us, "As I gazed over the waters I felt myself 
becoming one with the beauty around me. The glory of life opened its 
heart to mine in that moment, and I knew that all was well. Without 
thinking, I knew in the core of my being that the things that divide us 
are not of the essence. I knew that man's strife and pain were but 
flaws in a garment that covered the deep, universal oneness of us all. 
I learned not another fact, to be added to those before, but I learned 





This address was delivered at the seventh annual Conference on 
Religion in an Age of Science, Star Island, N. H., August 1960. 
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something about my life and all of life that goes far below the level 
of fact." 


PEAK EXPERIENCES 


I don't know if the words I've chosen have done justice to 
Dr. Booth's experience or its meaning to him, but I'd like to offer 
them up as a partial account of an experience that was like some that 
you and I have had. During: the past year I have been studying such 
experiences with Dr. Abraham Maslow of Brandeis University. We 
call them "'peak"' experiences (12)—like the classic ones on a moun- 
tain peak. They are the highest points of life, full of wonder and awe, 
ecstasy, great joy, and beauty. Among them are the aesthetic experi- 
ence (being totally captured by the beauty of a work of art or music); 
the maternal experience (being captured by the infinite wonder of a 
newborn child); the love experience where you and your lovedone are 
as one; the sexual experience where perfect unionoccurs; the mystic 
experience like Dr. Booth's; the creative experience of the scientist 
where knowledge is received or discovered—these and many others 
—experiences that grasp you at the core of your being. 

We've been collecting accounts of peak experiences from litera- 
ture and history, from our students and friends, in fact from anyone 
we can lay our hands on! You'll be interested to know that to date 
only one person has not been able to report an experience like the 
ones I've been describing. We've found they're much more frequent 
than we expected, but we've noticed that our culture is one that dis- 
courages talking about them. 

Another finding I'd like to report is that persons of extraordinary 
psychological health—those who have come to a high level of maturity 
and personal fulfillment (we call them 'self-actualizing' persons)— 
have peak experiences much more frequently than average persons 
and far more frequently than those with neurotic tendencies and highly 
conflicted personalities. The healthier we are, or let's say in our 
healthiest moments, we are most open for peak experiences. There 
is one exception to this—an important one—the observation that many 
peak experiences have been reported at a time of great crisis, when 
one is on the edge of an abyss, at the end of his rope. Nevertheless, 
our generalization about good health and peak experience holds up 
well in the long run. 
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Now, admittedly peak experiences are few andfar between. There 
are some people who have never had any; others who had only one or 
two in a lifetime. Moreover, they differ in intensity. We have many 
reports of total personality transformations. For most people, how- 
ever, peak experiences are but high moments in an otherwise mundane 
existence. And these experiences have different effects on different 
people. In the most profound cases one's whole world view changes, 
Whereas before, the world seemed a hostile, threatening house of 
woes, now it becomes a place of beauty and opportunity. The past 
takes on a new light—it no longer has to be shunned. It is looked upon 
(no matter how bitter it may have been) as a necessary, worthwhile 
road that had to be traveled for the present state of fulfillment to have 
its meaning. 

After all our qualifications, Abe Maslow and I have still found it 
helpful to divide the world between "peakers" and "non-peakers." 
(How's that for technical language?) Let's use the word 'peakers' as 
a shorthand for those persons who tend to have many and intense peak 
experiences. For the time being, let's call 'non-peakers' those people 
who have never had muchof a peak experience at all—those who raise 
their eyebrows as they hear us speak, and those whose way of life is 
alien to this way of knowing. 


CARING AND COLD COGNITION 


I used the phrase '"'way of knowing" intentionally: that's what I'm 
getting to. A peak experience is the nth degree of a particular kind 
of knowing. It's the most extreme example. Let's call this kind of 
knowing caring cognition. (We have a more technical language, but 
this will get the point across.) I'm using the term cognition in its 
broadest possible meaning: to account for all our ways of knowing. 
Caring cognition refers to a knowing that involves the whole individ- 
ual. It is characterized by a warm positive feeling and an intimate 
global (holistic), impressionistic relation to what is known. Warm 
and global are the key words. Whole impressions are taken. It is 
the kind of knowing you do when you really know how someone else 
feels. It involves something of the unionof the knower and the known. 
Sorokin (22) calls it a fusion of the perceiver and the perceived. The 
subject-object split is temporarily overcome. It's the kindof knowing 
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that an adoring parent has for his child. It's emotional, but it's cog- 
nitive too. It gives the experience of being really true. It is knowledge 
through love. It's what you know when you know something is beautiful. 
All the arguments for or against are irrelevant. Caring cognition is 
knowing in your heart: it is receptive and passive, not active. 

The opposite of caring cognition is cold cognition. Cold cognition 
is unemotional. It's not global, it's analytical. It involves breaking 
down what is seen or experienced into parts, separating it into pieces, 
and relating the parts. It is not warm; it's detached, objective. Cold 
calculating logic. It involves making things distant, even if the things 
are your own experience. It entails a separation of the knower and 
the known. Cold and analytical are the key words. 

The cold way of cognizing—that is, of perceiving and knowing—is 
extraordinarily valuable. We couldn't get along inthe world without it. 
We couldn't even manage to get our breakfast. (And more than that, 
it's the only kind of cognition that you can get paid for in an industrial 
society.) Analytical cognition enables us to control what we see and 
know. It is the way of science. It enables us to use and manipulate 
things, to develop techniques and methods. Indeed we might call it 
"technical reason" (23, p. 75). It is active in the sense that you do 
the breaking down into parts, you do the categorizing, you do the 
measuring. 

To know through caring cognition gives a different knowledge than 
to know through cold cognition, knowledge that is ona different level. 
Take the example of a rose. To look at it in a warm, global, impres- 
sionistic, holistic way gives most people the experience of beauty. 
The depth of the experience can be limitless: Someone has said all 
the world can be known through a rose. You can almost feel at one 
with the rose. But now take the rose and pull off its petals. Measure 
them and see which is the largest. Weigh them to find the heaviest. 
Study their texture by comparing them on one another. Caring cogni- 
tion gives you an experience. Cold cognition gives you facts. 

So far, I've been giving you some fairly abstract distinctions 
between caring and cold cognition. Now let's imbed these in person- 
alities. First, think of the warmest, kindest, most gentle, most gen- 
uine person that you know. Someone who carries the secret of caring 
in his very being. If you're still in doubt think of the ideal mother, 
whose love is unconditional for her child, whose warmth radiates 
from her personality, in whose presence you can't help but feel at 
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ease, who hasn't an ounce of hatred in her whole being. I'm not 
speaking of average people now—I'm speaking of less than 1% of the 
total population. I've known about four such people in my life, and my 
life has been immensely enriched by them. The caring person treats 
you as a ''Thou," he never uses you, he couldn't care less about ana- 
lyzing you. He only cares. He sees in you the same beauty he sees in 
a rose. 

Now think of the coldest person you know. (Preferably one with a 
high IQ.) This person is distant, remote. His eye is on you but only 
to see what motivates you, what makes you tick. You are of worth to 
him especially when he can use you. He might have a kind of pene- 
trating insight that comes from sheer analytical ability. Ifhe's sharp, 
he can manipulate you like a puppet on a string. The cold person has 
a wife who is obliged to give him good food and sex, andkeepthe kids 
from bothering him. In return, he brings home a good salary from 
the laboratory and "lets'' her go her own way. This man wonders 
which petal on the rose is the largest. 

The caring person and the cold person don't just happen to be that 
way. A person is caring because he is cared for. He has received 
genuine love and now is able to give it. Idon't mean this fake love that 
is really gratifying one's own needs. No, I mean a love that is more 
like gratitude than like gratification. We've begun to trace caring cog- 
nition to infancy and childhood. A baby sees the world only impres- 
sionistically, globally, as a whole. It comes into the world trusting 
and expecting care. When the infant looks at his world, he doesn't 
differentiate parts, he doesn't even differentiate himself fromthe rest 
of the environment until he is beyond the first few months. If a baby 
is treated in a warm loving way, it surely responds in the same. It 
becomes one with the mother: I'm amazed at how often it can feel 
what the mother feels. The longer the baby can live in a totally non- 
threatening environment, the longer it can refrain from tearing its 
cognition apart and manipulating the parts in order to protect itself. 
Naturally and eventually it begins to see the world in an analytical 
way. But our studies at present suggest that this comes significantly 
earlier in children who do not receive the best care and love. 

Cold cognition, on the other hand, develops rapidly inthe face of 
fear, threat, anxiety and discomfort. When an infant learns that his 
environment is unsafe and can't be trusted—and it begins to learn 
this from the day of birth—it begins to protect itself cognitively as 
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well as by crying for help. When it learns that the world is not trust- 
worthy and not a very safe place to be, its cognitive processes change 
so that it can quickly learn to manipulate its environment and itself 
in order to make the world safe. This analytical ability makes the 
young child adult-like at an early age. And many of our expert clini- 
cians are speaking of psychological sickness nowadays as childhood 
lost (2). 

The sum of this glance at infant and childhood cognition can be 
put this way: Persons who have not received care, insufficient doses, 
at crucial periods, will not evidence caring cognition. Thereafter, 
only special relationships of depth encounter—such as psychotherapy 
—can again free the individual to see the worldand others with care, 
without the fear of being harmed. Indeed, psychotherapy can be fruit- 
fully viewed as a unique relationship where the transition from cold 
to caring cognition can be made. 








PROPOSITIONS 


Now I know that I've squeezed into a few paragraphs a huge area 
of study that we're just beginning to explore. Ninety-five per cent of 
what I'm saying is tentative and calls for detailed research. By way 
of review let me summarize what we know at the present moment 
about caring and cold cognition. Think of it as a theory being tested, 
with some positive indications so far. 


1. Caring cognition is highly correlated with peak experiences. 
Cold cognition is not. 

2. Caring cognition is highly correlated with psychological health. 
Cold cognition is not. 

3. Caring cognition is highly correlated with having had psycho- 
logically healthy parents. 
Cold cognition is not. 

4. Caring cognition is highly related to being a good judge of 
other people. 
Cold cognition is not. 


I've commented on all these propositions but the lastone. Let me 


tell you of a study that we're involved in now. We gave 24 people an 
Art Test (13). The test involved matching the paintings of several 
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artists. This particular form of the Art Test consisted of projecting 
slides on a screen. On each slide there were three pictures across 
the top, all done by a single artist. Across the bottom of the slide 
were three more pictures, one of which was done by the artist who 
did the top three. The task was to choose the painting in the bottom 
row that was done by the artist who did the top three. 

The test was given under two conditions, an analytical condition 
and a global condition. The conditions were designed to force the ana- 
lytical and the global modes of making judgments about the pictures, 
The two conditions were differentiated on three counts: (1) distance 
from the screen, (2) time of exposure, and (3) instructions. 

The analytical condition involved having the Ss nearer to the 
screen (10' was the distance); giving them longer to look atthe slides 
(60" per slide); and giving the following analytical instructions: 


When the slide is flashed onto the screen you should begin to 
look for the things that the top pictures have in common. You 
should look for details and find similarities among the pictures. 
Then you should look to the bottom row and find the things that 
are like what you have found at the top. The more details and 
similar parts you can find, the better your judging should be. 


Twelve slides were presented under the analytical condition. 

The global condition involved moving the Ss ten feet farther away 
from the screen so they couldn't see the details of the pictures as 
well; cutting the viewing time from one minute to fifteen seconds so 
they would have to make snap judgments, and giving the following 
global instructions: 


For this group of slides you will only have 15 seconds to make 
your guesses. This will only give you time to glance across the 
top row of pictures and then across the bottom row and then make 
a quick judgment. You'll just have time for a quick overall im- 
pression. Don't look for any details or comparisons: You'll do 
better this time if you just make a quick guess. 


Twelve slides were shown under the global condition. 

After the group had taken thé Art Test under the two conditions, 
we adjourned to another room and instructions were givenfor making 
judgments about each of the other people in the group. (They had all 
known each other for at least six months.) Three such judgments 
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were solicited, in a manner that yielded combined scores that would 
distinguish between good and poor judges of other people. All three 
judgments involved the Ss' making guesses about the other people in 
the group—guesses in which they had no factual evidence, though the 
experimenters did. 

Here are the results: The people who did the best global judging 
on the Art Test were found to be the best judges of others. The people 
who did the best analytical judging turned out to be the poorest judges 
of others. And all of the good global judges were observed to be high 
on a rough measure of personal warmth that we used (14). Global and 
warm persons: These were the best judges of others. This is our 
definition of caring cognition. 


PICTURES OF MAN 


We're here this week to talk and think together about the nature 
of man. As the leaders of this conference have pointed out, man has 
been called everything under the sun: Saint, Sinner; angel, devil; 
Child of God, Son of Satan; good, evil; Aggressive, Loving; basically 
good, intrinsically bad. We are inclined to take sides on the question 
of the nature of man, and argue with one another. If you disagree 
with me, you'll say my ideas are wrong. I'll say you're confusing the 
issues. If a statement is made we'll trace it to the influential doc- 
trines of the time. Oh! he's an existentialist. Oh! he's a behaviorist. 
Oh! he's a Freudian. Another foolish Christian! 

I, personally, would like to get such arguments out of the idea 
vein altogether. I'd like to trace our pictures of man to our own per- 
sonal experience, or more accurately, to our own ways of knowing. 
It's perfectly justified and historically valuable to show that Sigmund 
Freud was influenced by German romanticism, or Jewish mysticism, 
or even his Prussian-type father. These things are worth knowing. 
But as a psychologist I'm inclined to trace even more closely to the 
personal life of the person making a statement. Literature, philos- 
ophy, psychology, any kind of writing can be studied as a personal 
confession of the writer. To date this hasn't really worked out well 
because we haven't had very good tools to work with. I think we're 
closer to some now. 
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Let me add parenthetically here that I'm aware of the danger of 
easy psychologisms—the danger of reducing: a product to the per- 
sonality of the producer—thereby discrediting the product. I'm not 
reducing in order to discredit. I'm saying, 'Look at it from this light 
and you may find it even more illuminating." 

Three areas of thought in the mid-twentieth century are speaking 
the question, 'What is man?' They are psychology, existentialism, 
and theology. I'd like to speak to you now about two contributions in 
the area of psychology, and at the end refer off the cuff to what's 
going on in existentialism and theology. 


THREE FORCES IN PSYCHOLOGY 


In American psychology there have long been only two major 
schools of thought. For most of this century war has waged in psy- 
chology between the orthodox Freudian psychoanalysts andthe behav- 
iorists. With malice toward all, the psychoanalysts found their way 
into the medical branch of psychology—psychiatry—and stayed there 
in private practices and medical schools, a closed group, writing for 
each other but for no one else. Psychologists, at the same time, 
were mostly behaviorists of one sortor another—"scientific psychol- 
ogy" they called it. These men have taken over most university de- 
partments of psychology. They have been at the helm ofthe American 
Psychological Association for years—where psychoanalysts are seen 
in decreasing number. The behaviorists grew especially strong after 
the Second World War and since then the programs of the APA char- 
acteristically have been dedicated to rats lost inmazes, and nonsense 
syllables. 

In the last two decades a "'third force" (24) has been rising on 
the scene—what we might call Growth psychology, or Self or Depth 
or Humanistic psychology. This is the group associated with such 
names as Kurt Goldstein, Gordon Allport, Carl Rogers, Abraham 
Maslow, Erich Fromm and many others. To their sides are rushing 
all shapes and forms of people who call themselves existentialists. 
Last year the APA (unwittingly, I think) allowed a symposium to be 
held on existential psychology at their annual convention. The lecture 
hall was jammed long before the program was to begin. Hundreds 
had to be turned away. Real enthusiasm filled the hall. (Usually you 
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sleep through the lectures and meet your friends at the bar.) They 
held another meeting the next day with the same results. Abe Maslow 
tells me this is the only excitement he has seen at the APA in 20 
years. We wanted to have another symposium on existential psychol- 
ogy at the APA next month, but the program committee has refused 
us permission. At any rate, five journals are now being published by 
this third force in psychology—my guess is that it will become known 
as existential psychology. 

As to the question of the nature of man, the behaviorists have 
long since bowed out of the arena. They consider such questions as 
speculative, philosophical (that's bad, you know), unempirical, mean- 
ingless. Stimuli and responses are enough for their imaginations. 
The orthodox psychoanalysts and the growth psychologists, on the 
other hand, have addressed themselves to the nature of man. And 
they have come up with two utterly different pictures! I claim that 
these two pictures of man come from two fundamentally different 
kinds of cognizing—the caring and cold cognition that we have already 
thought about. Let's look at Sigmund Freud (he's not a bad psycho- 
analyst) and at Carl Rogers (a leader of the growth psychology group), 
and see how the two different kinds of cognition produce two different 
pictures of man. 


FREUD 


First let's sketch Freud's picture of man.(Remember we're do- 
ing this sketch in the broadest of strokes, and witha four inch brush. ) 
For Sigmund Freud, man was constantly and inevitably at war with 
himself and the world around him. Man's inner nature consisted of 
powerful and relentless impulses reaching to be gratified at whatever 
cost. Man is ruled by powerful instincts, aggressive and sexual, that 
press for gratification. The id is the seat of the instincts and the 
home of the life energy, namely libido, which strives for pleasure 
and avoids pain. 

Man's conscience, the super-ego, rules like a tyrannical master. 
All human ideals and cherished goals are motivated only by the desire 


to appease the father's wrath. The ego (or self) is the slave of three 
harsh masters; the id, the super-ego, and external reality. It has no 
independent identity of its own, but plays only a defensive and com- 
promising role—minimizing human conflict. 

The family is made up of the mother, who is an unconscious 
sexual object: A father who rules by force: And siblings who are your 
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rivals. The greatest pyychological transition of human life is to give 
up your incestuous wishes for your mother and submit happily to your 
father's authority. (This is resolving the oedipus complex.) 

For Freud, sexuality is the core of life. In an extremely careful 
study of Freud's work (17), Philip Rieff documents the Freudian as- 
sertion that "sexuality is the fundamental infantile state" (17, p. 45). 
Rieff shows how Freud reduced all adult behavior to its infantile and 
sexual roots. Quoting and paraphrasing Freud, Rieff writes that: 


the first sexual object, the parent, is the model of all later love 
experiences . ..; that infantile sex sensation (is the root of) 
later aesthetic sensitivity; that infantile sexual curiosity is the 
model for all later intellectual work;.. . that (early) sexual 
confidence is the model of self-confidence; (and) that fear of 
castration is the model of all later fears . . . (17, p. 91). 


With sexuality as the root metaphor (1), Freud's picture of man 
takes on a darkened tone from the beginning. Writes Freud, 


In contrast with the wistful earlier view of childhood as a golden 
age of innocence and happiness, psychoanalysis has disclosed in 
child-life and adult-sized fierceness of sexual desire and frus- 
tration (4, p. 172). 


In the Freudian scheme, all love is self-love, at first narcis- 
sistic, and only later directed to outside objects because these are 
more gratifying (17, p. 157). Love is either passive submission to 
authority, or it is rooted in sexual desire. 2 

Culture and society are forces of repression. In The Future of 
an Illusion, Freud says, "Every culture must be buiit with instinctual 
renunciation as its foundation" (5, p. 5). In Civilization and Its Dis- 
contents he adds, 


Civilized society is perpetually menaced with disintegration 
through the primary hostility of men towards one another... . 
Culture has to call up every possible reinforcement to erect 
barriers against the aggressive instinct of men. Hence its com- 





2 See Chapter 5, especially pp. 158-68 (17). 
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mand "to love one's neighbor as oneself" is justified by the fact 
that nothing is so much at variance with basic human nature (6, 
Ch. 5). 


Psychoanalysis, as its name suggests, consists of analyzing the 
contents of your repressed inner life and your chaotic unconscious 
so that later you can control and master your antisocial tendencies. 
You must submit your drive for pleasure to the inhibitions of harsh 
reality. The therapeutic relationship requires that the patient be 
respectful of the superior knowledge of the analyst. The analyst's 
role is to interpret the patient's productions and point out hitherto 
unknown connections. Patients who do not accept the analyst's inter- 
pretations are 'resisting' and more analysis is needed to find the root 
of the resistance. When speaking of the beginning of treatment, Freud 
wrote, ''The first aim of therapy is to attach the patient tothe physi- 
cian. . . without this transference the physician and his arguments 
would never be listened to'' (7, p. 387). In a comment to a friend 
(Fliess), he said, ''The goal of psychoanalysis is to exchange neurotic 
suffering for normal misery." 

Much more, of course, could be said, but I think the Freudian 
picture of man has taken on some shape already. Let's turn now, 
rather abruptly, to the picture of man which arosefrom Carl Rogers' 
30 years as a psychotherapist. 


ROGERS 


In an article on 'The Nature of Man," Rogers writes, 


So when a Freudian. . . tells me that he perceives man as "in- 
nately evil,;"' or more precisely, "innately destructive," I can 
only shake my head in wonderment. It leads me to all kinds of 
perplexing questions. How could it be that (Freud) and I, work- 
ing with such a similar purpose in such intimate relationships 
with individuals in distress, experience people so differently? 
Perhaps these deep differences do not matter if the therapist 
really cares for the patient or client. But how can the analyst 
feel a positive caring for his patient, if his own innate tendency 
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is to destroy? . . . It (is) clear that my experience provides 
no evidence for believing that if the deepest elements in man's 
nature were released we would have anuncontrolled and destruc- 
tive id unleashed in the world. . . . I respect the men who hold 
such views, but I find no evidence in my experience to support 
them (18, p. 25). 


In another article in The Humanist, Rogers writes, 


I have little sympathy with the rather prevalent concept that man 
is basically irrational, and that his impulses, if not controlled, 
will lead to the destruction of self and others. Man's behavior 
is exquisitely rational, moving with subtle and ordered com- 
plexity toward the goals his organism is endeavoring to achieve. 
The tragedy for most of us is that our defenses keep us from 
being aware of this rationality, so that consciously we are mov- 
ing in one direction, while organismically we are moving in 
another (19). 


He writes elsewhere, 


(To me) :nan appears to be an awesomely complex creature who 
can go very terribly awry, but whose deepest tendencies make 
for his own enhancement and that of other members ofthe spe- 
cies. I find that man can be trusted to move in this constructive 
direction when he lives, even briefly, in a non-threatening cli- 
mate where he is free to choose in any direction (18, p. 26). 


Carl Rogers is best known for his method of doing psychotherapy, 


which he calls client-centered therapy. Here's how he describes it 
in the American Psychologist. 





I launch myself into the therapeutic relationship having a hypoth- 
esis or a faith that my liking, my confidence, and my understand- 
ing of the other person's inner world will lead to a significant 
process of becoming. I enter the relationship not as a scientist 
(relating to an object of study), not as a physician who can accu- 
rately diagnose and cure, but as a person, entering into a per- 
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sonal relationship. Insofar as I see him only as an object, the 
client will tend to become only an object. . ... (At my best in 
therapy) I let myself go into the immediacy of the relationship 
where it is my whole organism which takes over andis sensitive 
to the relationship, not simply my consciousness. I am not 
consciously responding in a planful or analytic way, but simply in 
an unreflective way to the other individual, my reaction being 
based (but not consciously) on my total organismic sensitivity to 
this person. I live the relationship on this basis. 

The essence of some of the deepest parts of therapy seems to 
be a unity of experiencing. (Without any conscious thought or 
apprehension as to where this session will lead, I allow my client 
to feel his innermost feelings in all their intensity. Without any 
diagnostic or analytical thinking, without any cognitive or emo- 
tional prerequisites, we move toward a complete letting go.) 
When there is this complete unity, singleness, fullness of expe- 
riencing in the relationship, then it acquires an "out of this world" 
quality which many therapists have remarked upon, a sort of 
trance like feeling from which both the client and I emerge at the 
end of the hour as if from adeep wellor tunnel. In these moments 
there is, to borrow Buber's phrase, a real 'I-Thou" relation- 
ship, a timeless living in the experience which is between the 
client and me. It is at the opposite pole of seeing the client, or 
myself, as an object. It is the height of personal subjectivity (20). 


The essence of Rogerian therapy is not analysis and interpreta- 
tion, but self-discovery. It is not something that canbe taught, it can 
only be experienced. And experienced only in an atmosphere of total 
trust and acceptance and unconditional positive regard for the client. 
The client grows in his feelings of self-worth. A genuine meeting of 
two persons on equal ground takes place. The client does not need to 
distort his experience to meet the therapist's judging eye or the thera- 
pist's preconceived ideas. The therapist listens with concern. The 
client learns to let his experience tell him its own meaning. He learns 
to experience hate as hate, love as love, fear as fear without trying 
to make himself something he is not. The therapist follows, does not 
guide. The client gradually becomes assured there will be no inter- 
pretation, no evaluation, no probing, no interference, and the client 
gradually learns he needs no defense. The client learns that he is 
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deeply respected, and comes to respect himself deeply. He sees life, 
not as a threat, but as an opportunity. 


PICTURES AND MEN CONTRASTED 


By now, you surely must feel the naked contrast between the 
Freudian and the Rogerian pictures of man. One is painted in dark 
gray; the other in more confident colors. One is pessimistic, even 
depressing; the other is forward-looking even optomistic. Freud sees 
man as a helpless victim of inner pushes and outer pulls. Rogers sees 
in man a self-determining center that shapes and selects the forces 
that act on him. Freud's picture degrades man: Rogers' picture af- 
firms him. The Freudian man cringes: the Rogerian man stands 
strong. 

Surely we would profit little to engage now in an argument on the 
intrinsic "rightness" or 'wrongness" of these two conflicting pictures 
of man, Let us not get entangled in ideas, but look to experience. 
Wouldn't it be more valuable to look at these pictures in the light of 
the persons who painted them? At least it will be more fun. Let's 
look at Freud. 

First, Freud by his own confession never had a peak experience 
(6, p. 2). He passionately degraded them, as he degraded all art or 
religion and any form of man's higher aspirations. These, he said, 
are but the sublimated products of unfulfilled sexual impulses. 

Secondly (at least from my reading of the biographical material 
(11, 3, 21), Freud was far from psychological health. His personality 
was fastidiously compulsive, extremely power oriented; he was re- 
mote and distant. His most important work was done in the midst of 
one of the most neurotic episodes a man can experience. He main- 
tained only one personal friendship in his entire life, and that one is 
dubious: Ernest Jones was more of a serf than an equal. Freud had 
a wholly neurotic relationship to his wife before marriage (11, I, 


Chs. 7-8), and more of a bargain than love afterwards. (To document | 


these assertions of course would take another whole lecture: But I'm 
reasonably sure we'd come up with the same results.) In his Autobio- 
graphical Study (8), Freud divulges almost no personal information, 
but rather writes a history of the psychoanalytic movement. 
Thirdly, it is extremely doubtful that Freud had psychologically 
healthy parents. He saw his father as an inflexible tyrant, and had no 
eulogies for his mother—even at her death (11, III, p. 152). Though 
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all the blame for psychic woes Freud traced to his father, his mother 
is all too conspicuously left out of the picture. It looks unlikely that 
either parent was capable of anything that even approximated genuine 
love. 

And fourth, it's a well known fact that Freud was a lousy judge of 
other people: Even his patronizing biographer, Ernest Jones, admits 
this. "But," he adds, ''Freud had a calculating insight that was his 
chief weapon in his psychoanalytic office (11, II, pp. 412-13). 

Do you see what I've done in this sketchy way? I've attempted to 
show that on all the factors that we know are highly related to caring 
cognition, Sigmund Freud was markedly deficient. All the evidence 
points to the fact that he was completely bereft of this kind of cogni- 
tion. Calvin Hall, one of America's best interpreters of Freud, says, 
"One theme penetrates all of Freud's thoughts. The only valid kind of 
knowledge is scientific knowledge" (9, p. 20). By which Hall means 
the knowledge of cold analysis. In a more recent article, Ichheiser 
(10) traces most of Freud's blind spots (he claims there were many) 
to Freud's overvaluation of analytical thought. Cold cognition pre- 
scribed—literally pre-scribed—the Freudian picture of man. 

Now let's turn to Dr. Rogers. 

On all four of our criteria for caring cognition, Carl Rogers 
fares considerably better. He's a rather consistent 'peaker' (that's 
a wonderful word). His psychological health seems good to those who 
know him the best. His parents were warm and caring, though firm. 
And in his intimate relationships in therapy he is able to see poten- 
tialities in his clients that others seldom see. Caring cognition pre- 
scribed the Rogerian picture of man. 


POINTING AHEAD 


Let me try one last way of phrasing the relation of cold and car- 


ing cognition in psychology. 


As in any other discipline, one's tools of study have to be appro- 
priate to what is being studied. They must fit the object of study: 
You can't measure heat with a ruler. So, also, you cannot apply only 
surface cognition and mechanistic concepts to an inner life that re- 
sides beneath the surface and is more than a mechanism. Freud's 
flaw was that he stopped short of seeing into the heart of the matter. 
He tried to explain the depths of man without utilizing the deepest kind 
of cognition. Having boldly penetrated the surface of human events, he 
found himself limited by having only surface tools (analytical cognition 
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and mechanistic models) to work with. His failing was his insistence 
that he had gotten to the core of man, when indeed he had become 
muddled in the mire of man that lies just below the surface. This is 
strikingly seen in Freud's work on religion where he, who was the 
master of man's symbolic life, was totally inept at seeing the deeper 
levels of religious symbols (15, 16). Caring cognition would have 
added another dimension—the most crucial dimension? —to the Freud- 
ian enterprise. 

In this paper I've been playing the game of contrasts. I learned 
it from reading William James. It involves drawing out opposites to 
their most extreme degree and studying these extremes. We put cold 
cognition at one extreme and caring cognition at the other. We put 
Sigmund Freud at one end of the continuum and Carl Rogers at the 
other. Our job now is to get them all back together. 

Before I do that, I promised a word on existentialism and theol- 
ogy. I just want to report that I've done the same kind of study on 
Sartre and Buber as existentialists, and on Kierkegaard and Tillich 
as theologians. And all the pieces fit! We have plenty of evidence that 
Sartre and Kierkegaard were virtually incapable of caring cognition. 
Buber and Tillich are models of it. Their personal histories and their 
pictures of man fit to a T. (We're working on Walt Whitman and 
T. S. Eliot right now.) Perhaps this new way of slicing the cake will 
make a lot of historical confusion on the estimate of man fall into 
place. 

In closing, I want to make a confession. This is not too personal 
a confession, but it's a confession nevertheless. 

I want to say I've been playing this game with the cards stacked. 
Certainly I have built up a case for caring cognition as over against 
cold cognition. I've praised one and sniped at the other. And I've 
done so for a particular reason. By now in 1960, America has pro- 
duced so darn much cold, analytical, scientific psychology—scientific 
in the narrow-minded, brain-injured sense of the term—we've seen 
so much of this gimmick psychology that we've forgotten that it was 
man in all his richness that we set out to know. 

The Freudian rape of the mind has become a professional way of 
life. Psychology has tried to pick up the pieces of modern man where 
religion had failed. So far psychology has bungledeven more. So now 
we need caring psychology once again. We desperately need caring 
people. And we need a better picture of man. 
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Caring and cold cognition are two sides of the same coin. The 


coin is no good if one side is blank. The world isn't populated by only 
caring and only cold people. It's mostly populated by people who are 
both. Our job now is to learn when to care and wien to be cold. Our 
job now is to study the merits and dangers of both. Our job is to in- 
corporate both kinds of knowing into a better definition of science: 
Science that deserves a capital S. And our job is to produce a better 
picture of man, and in so doing, to become more fully human our- 
selves. 


10, 


11, 


12. 


13, 
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THE ROOTS OF PERSONAL EXISTENCE! 


David Smillie 
Merrill-Palmer Institute 





Each of us is encased in armor which we soon, out of famil- 
iarity, no longer notice. There are only moments which 
penetrate it and stir the soul to sensibility. And when such 
a moment has imposed itself on us and we then take notice 
and ask ourselves, ''Has anything particular taken place? 
Was it not of the kind I meet every day?" then we may reply 
to ourselves, "Nothing particular, indeed, it is like this 
every day, only we are not there every day." 

— Martin Buber 


I find as I search for a basis of understanding the world and my 
existence in it that I must look back to the roots of existence to dis- 
cover the nature of true reality, rather than climbing up to the highest 
and most distant branches. I feel that I must find my belongingness 
and relation to the world of nature by a recognition of where! started, 
in the world of infancy and childhood, rather than in an attempt to 
supersede myself through abstract formulations and logico-deductive 
methods. Starting at the roots of experience, the world appears in a 
different light and I perceive, as yet but dimly, new and wonderful 
possibilities in existence. Reality becomes something hereto be dis- 
covered and explored rather than something out there, unknowable 
and frightening in its foreignness. 

As I talk about the world of childhood, I am not discussing objec- 
tively gathered facts but am discussing something which I am partic- 
ipating in both because I have known children and because I am also 
the child that I have been and will continue to be. My experience in 
the world is infused with the reality that I know. My becoming cannot 
deny or alter my being, and it is in being that the essence of reality 
resides. : 





1Recommended for publication by Dr. Clark Moustakas. 
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The world of the infant is initially one of belonging and relation. 
There is no separation of self and other, inner or outer, here or 
there. The world is the relationship experienced; that is, a world of 
process and of being. To understand or describe this world we must 
recognize that the infant is dependent on others in the sense that the 
roots of a tree are dependent on the trunk, as a bird's flight is de- 
pendent upon the air, as my movements depend upon my muscles. 
The world of the child is an organic unity in which the child as a self 
is an immanent aspect. To the extent that the mother enters into this 
world and becomes a part of it, the infant is dc»endent uponher as he 
is upon air to breathe and space to move. This is a dependence of 
mutuality including both mother and child. For neither of them is 
there a necessity to orient themselves toward goals or to satisfy 
needs and desires. The only necessity is, like the dependence, the 
necessity to exist in an undifferentiated unity. 

This dependency of relation, this necessity of organic unity is 
little understood in a culture where we conceive of ourselves as auton- 
omous entities, acting either through the impulse of our autonomous 
will or through the press of external forces. If indeed we are sepa- 
rate from the world and view it only from inside out, we must either 
act on the environment and create a world which is good for us or we 
must be acted upon and suffer the consequences. For the infant no 
such alternatives exist, since he must act in relation with the world, 
dependent on all existence and separated from none of it. 

The character of this world is that of process. Objects as inde- 
pendently existing "things" have no reality. As the infant reaches up 
to move a dangling toy or as he reaches toward the maternal breast 
with open anticipating mouth, he does not respond to the external 
world. The act of reaching and the "object'' reached are one ina 
process of relating. There is no bifurcation of the perception and the 
act but an immediacy of reality in which the self belongs to what is 
real as fully as the "object" realized. 

The process character of the infant's world has neither direction 
nor dimensionality. As he learns to walk he does not walk "in order 
to."' He walks for the joy of walking, delighting in the process of 
exploring and discovering his world of movement and relationship. 
As he plays in a pile of sand, he delights not in what canbe done with 
the material but rather in the experienced texture and the ever new 
and fascinating experiences which he meets with the materials. His 
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discovery is not a determined searching for the new nor an attempt 
to create originality. It is a "going out" to meet the experiences which 
arise in his relations with the world of which he is an undifferentiated 
part. This world is not bounded by space and time in our sophisticated 
sense, nor is it limited by these dimensions. Past, present, and 
future do not order a continuum stretching from behind and leading 
forward. Rather, the world is like the petals of a flower, which open 
into the fullness of a rich experience and close again inthe quiescence 
of night. 

The immanence of the infant within his world of reality means 
that all life has a richness and value which is implicit in living. This 
richness of his immediate experience may mean pain and anguish as 
well as joy and fulfillment, since there is no retreat from immanent 
experience. Pain is totally experienced; and the infant cries out with 
his whole being, not for the relief of pain but because he is suffused 
with it. Similarly, joy is expressed totally and completely, without 
purpose, aim, or desire. 

This world that has no objective character and, indeed, has no 
"objects" is a world of relating to people as well as to the inanimate, 
although such a distinctidn arises much later inthe worldof the child. 
For those who recognize this quality in the infant, there is a mutual 
exploration of delight. The infant or young child joyfully brings his 
favorite toys to his mother's receiving lap or points ecstatically to 
the glowing lamp with the knowledge that the pure act of doing is 
enough. Language arises in this way as an expression of joy, without 
thought of communicating a need or expressing a desire. The first 
words are an expression of a communion which already exists rather 
than the bridging of a gap. It is only as a hiatus is created in the 
relations between the infant and others that language takes on a com- 
municative function. 

The separation of the infant from his world, the beginnings of a 
dichotomous existence—inner, outer; here, there; sensing, acting; 
mind, body, etc. —arises from two sources. The first of these is a 
sense of play. The infant in exploring his immanent world plays, not 
only with what we would call the physically existing environment, but 
also he plays the games and adopts the postures of those around him. 
He delights in a game of peek-a-boo where he and the adult playfully 
make themselves disappear and reappear. With the beginning of lan- 
guage such games become manifold inappearance. Call andresponse, 
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question and answer focus the games of the child in particular areas 
and toward particular forms. It is in this spirit of play that the child 
comes to an awareness of the possibilities of being andnot-being, the 
distinctions between me and other. As this spirit of play becomes an 
avenue of relatedness with others, becomes differentiated out of the 
oneness and wholeness of existence, the child begins to find that it is 
this play which holds within it the possibilities of continued relation- 
ship to others. Slowly the play begins to replace what is real, andthe 
infant starts on the path of acculturation and learning of the specific 
forms of reality which exist in his own culture. 

In this culture the play form implicitly adopts the assumption of 
separation of self from environment. Our language, our laws, our 
patterns of living all imply that we exist as independent agents, acting 
on or reacting to an external realm of existence. This is the assump- 
tion which directs the play of our children toward a pervasive sepa- 
rateness and an increasing denial of belonging and immanence within 
reality. 

The second source for the separation of infant and environment 
is, in our culture, more rudimentary and basic than the sense of 
play, yet there is less universality for this in considering the vari- 
eties of culture which exist. In the world of infancy there is a certain 
continuity in the activities and experiences which make upthat world. 
There is a certain relatedness of one moment to the next (using terms 
which reflect our adult perception of the situation), a kind of conti- 
nuity of experience. It is possible and perhaps even inevitable that 
this continuity should be broken into and disrupted. As such a con- 
tinuity becomes an aspect of awareness and as the infant comes to 
establish definite avenues of relatedness, it becomes possible to dis- 
rupt or separate the infant from his own processes of exploration 
and discovery. Sudden removal from an ongoing activity or forced 
isolation from a loved parent brings pain and distress into the life of 
the infant. It also forces an awareness of otherness and difference 
into his world. It creates the beginning of a sense of separation from 
the surroundings. 

The Balinese infant carried almost continually in the arms of 
adults, sleeping and waking in the immediate proximity of others, 
may never feel this sense of separateness and difference. In our 
society, however, there is an inevitable disruption of the world of 
process as a mother hurriedly bundles an infant into a snow suit in 
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order to get the shopping done, or as the infant is left with a stranger 
while the parents get relief from the ''confinement" of the home. This 
disruption of the ongoingness of a world of process, the arbitrary 
breaking in on patterns of relation, brings about the creation of ''ex- 
ternal reality, '' distinct and different from the self. It is this initial 
distinction which becomes the foundation stone for the creation of a 
world which is "out there,"' a world which has dimensionality and 
objective existence. 

In these two ways, through a sense of play and through an arbi- 
trary disruption of continuity, a conception of reality slowly arises 
which comes to be accepted by adults as "what really is."' Sucha 
conception of reality continues to contain the two elements which have 
operated as sources for it. On the one hand, the realm of reason and 
logic contains within it many of the elements of a game which we play. 
Although we know it to be untrue, we play that the external world is 
for us the same external world that it is for others. We play at the 
game of communication recognizing that "true communication" is 
never possible. We set up "rules of the game" which we all are ex- 
pected to play, and we feel ''cheated"' when others do not go along 
with our game. On the other hand there often remains an underlying 
feeling of relatedness to others which we call communion, never 
bothering to ask, as with communication, whether what is communed 
is the same for each of us. We experience, but then deny because it 
doesn't fit our rules, an immanent belonging to the world and recog- 
nize, perhaps only vaguely conscious of it, that we are an essential 
and integral aspect of what is real. 

Often it is under the press of external pressures that we are 
forced to leave an immanently real experience in order to cope with 
the disruptive and arbitrary aspects of our lives. As the disruptive 
elements in infancy brought about the creation of a hiatus between 
ourselves and others, so too in adult life we bring to the fore our 
analytic or abstractive tools in the face of challenge and threat. We 
hedge ourselves about with the bristling armor of facts and logic to 
maintain an inner integrity which finds its roots inthe immanent real- 
ity of the infant. If we cannot maintain the immanent relationship with 
our world, at least we can attempt to protect what remains of that 
world in the isolated selfhood of our adult life. 








HUMANISTIC PSYCHOLOGY AND CULTURE 


Adrian van Kaam 
Duquesne University 





Cultural activities are rooted in the natureof man. Eachcultural 
enterprise of his can be traced to some interest inherent inhis exist- 
ence. To exist is for man to be in interested contact with the world. 
His cultural activities are the development of various possibilities of 
interested contact. We could speak of modalities of contact such as 
perceiving, feeling, loving, striving, acting, contemplating, thinking, 
experimenting, and expressing. Every modality may become a com- 
mon enterprise. For it is man's nature not to be alone, but in fellow- 
ship with many in whom he recognizes kindred interests. Therefore, 
many in the culture may find one another inthe cultivation of common 
concerns. Positive science, for instance, is one way of contacting 
the world. The positive scientist considers "all-that-is'' in its quan- 
titative appearance. A man can reduce his existence or his being- 
in-contact-with-the-world to this way of contacting reality. He may 
decide to renounce temporarily the other ways of experiencing. Other 
men may join him in this reduction of existence. At that moment sci- 
ence is born as a cultural institute. 

Man is in contact not only with things but with his fellowmen and 
with himself as well. 

He reflects 9n himself; he communicates this reflection to others 
and discovers that they share self experiences which he thought pri- 
vate and personal. The mutual communication of self experience in a 
culture leads to a shared image of man. This is the beginning of the 
psychology of man as a cultural concern. This image of man and the 
psychology based on it change with the cultural situation in which it 
develops. It is as if a change in the historical situation makes for a 
change in the self experience of man and therewith for a change inthe 
self image that dominates the culture and psychology. 
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HISTORY OF CULTURE AND HUMANISTIC PSYCHOLOGY 


Man experiences himself differently in different periods of cul- 
ture, for he is exposed to different historical situations. Each new 
situation implies a challenge to master its demands. Man's attempt 
to live up to this challenge makes him aware of latent potentialities 
while actualizing them in meeting the needs of the moment. Unfold- 
ing certain potentialities leads to the neglect of others. As soon as 
the historical situation is mastered, man is aware that he realized 
some of his potentials but neglected others. This awareness is espe- 
cially evoked in his encounter with other men who actualized human 
capacities disregarded by him. The Roman peasant, soldier, admin- 
istrator were made aware of the repression of their potentialities for 
philosophy, oratory, art, and architecture by the collision with the 
Greeks, especially when this collision became a human encounter. 
On the other hand, the culture of African and Indian tribes which did 
not encounter other cultures became frozen and petrified. 

The original human response when faced with a new situation is 
a pre-reflexive response, not on the conceptual, but on the existen- 
tial level. This pre-reflexive experience implies a new experience of 
self. This new view of self in a culture is not immediately expressed 
in an explicit psychology of man. For various other expressions of 
the view of man—which are nearer to our original experience—pre- 
cede its clear formulation. The first members of a culture who are 
able to express a new self experience are artists. They have a re- 
fined sensitivity, a kind of radar that scans the world of meaning in 
which they live. They spot the slightest stirrings within this world 
of accepted meanings. They are able to express those stirrings in 
poems, novels, music and paintings. The literary andartistic expres- 
sion is very near to the original experience itself whichis expressed. 
Another expression of the existential concernof manis the philosoph- 
ical one. The philosopher expresses the essence of all that is under 
the impression of the first stirrings of a new period of culture which 
announces itself to his alert intuition. Psychology is at first embedded 
in literature, art, and philosophy, but it shows gradually distinctive 
characteristics setting it more and more apart. For, the orientation 
of psychological research depends on this implicit view of man which 
permeates the culture. Every experimental and clinical psychologist 
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is under its spell. He is imbued with an implicit view of man from 
his early years simply from living in his culture. 

In a rich culture, that is fully alive and increasingly aware of 
itself, the implicit view of man becomes explicit. Even the implicit 
presence of this view of man in the orientation of psychological re- 
search becomes an explicit awareness. This explicit awareness opens 
the possibility of a critical evaluation of the view of man which directs 
our psychological endeavors. Such a critical evaluation is the essen- 
tial task of the humanistic psychologist. But how can he do this? What 
are his criteria? 

How can he discover that our self insight lacks fullness and leads 
to a one-sided concern in psychology and psychiatry? Can we dis- 
cover this by experimental research? Usually not. Experimental 
research does not direct our view of man but is directed by it. It 
confirms rather than changes man's view of himself. We feel con- 
cerned only with data which are in agreement with our implicit as- 
sumptions. Research which could reveal the neglected aspects would 
be discarded as trivial or not scientific. For even our concept of 
what is scientific and not scientific is determined by implicit assump- 
tions about man's nature. 

A possibility of escape from our cultural determination would be 
a pre-scientific openness for human life in its direct manifestations. 
An openness for the reality of our patients in therapy and counseling 
could make us open even to the aspects which are neglected in the 
contemporary view of man, for their repression may have led to the 
disturbances in our patients. 

Another possibility of transcending the contemporary scene would 
be an involvement in the views of man which dominated other periods 
of our culture. Finally, an open study of the psychologies of man im- 
plicit in other cultures would foster our awareness of the relativity 
of our views. 

We conclude to the necessity of the following topics of study in a 
humanistic psychology: 


1. The study of the contemporary self experience of man asit is 
present implicitly or explicitly in the various contemporary psychol- 
ogies and in the orientation of research. 


2. The study of the presence of the same self image in cultural 
endeavors other than psychology, such as art, literature, social 
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customs, language, philosophy, science, education, and patterns of 
worship. 


3. The study of the impact of the contemporary self experience 
of man on his thinking, feeling and acting. This may be studied espe- 
cially in therapeutic, educational and other social situations. 


4. The study of even the slightest indications of dissatisfaction 
with the dominating views of man and the study of the new self expe- 
riences which are at the base of these emerging dissatisfactions. 


5. The study of the situations which made for the various forms 
of self experience of contemporary man. 


6. The comparative study of the self image of man in our own 
cultural period and in other periods of our culture. 


7. The comparative study of the self image of man in our own 
culture and in other cultures. 


THE VIEWS OF MAN IMPLICIT IN 
CONTEMPORARY PSYCHOLOGIES 


The orientation of scientific research depends on the predominant 
modes of being in a culture. Which modes of being are prevalent in 
society today? How do they influence contemporary psychologies? A 
predominant mode of being in a culture makes for a predominant ideal 
of manhood. The study of the accepted ideals of manhood will reveal 
to us the underlying modes of being which inspired these ideals. 

We distinguish three views of the ideal man: the collectivistic- 
Marxistic, the collectivistic-capitalistic, and the personalistic image 
of man. The orientations of psychology are in accordance with these 
three concepts. All three psychologies reveal important aspects of 
man's being. Moreover, all three psychologies are engaged in re- 
search and in the development of theories based on the data which 
are discovered. Remember, however, that we are so imbued by our 
cultural orientations that we usually do not realize them conceptually. 
We are not aware of the fact that our image of man opens us for cer- 
tain data while closing us for others. 
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The collectivistic psychologies reveal an important aspect of 
man's being; namely, his capacity to operate efficiently within ration- 
ally organized units of fellow citizens. The collective is necessary in 
modern society. Collectivism is a response of mankind to the chal- 
lenge of exploding populations. But collectivistic psychology should 
never pose as an integral humanistic psychology. It should not suggest 
that man is only a well-adjusted item within the collectivities to which 
he belongs. 

Collectivistic psychologies study man as a stimulus-response 
organism whose behavior can be controlled and predicted. Prediction 
and control are of vital importance for the utilization of man ina 
collective. They study man also as a well-adjusted consumer and 
producer in the fabric of civilization. Those psychologies are not 
interested in research concerning man's uniqueness, personal re- 
sponsibility, creativity, and freedom. They are not interested in 
man's involvement in values which transcend the producer and con- 
sumer process, such as esthetics, religion, wisdom, love, truth, 
and play. They sought their inspiration in the physiology of Pavlow. 
This physiology developed into a sophisticated reflexology in Russia 
and into behaviorism in America, The biological model of man which 
they present helps the collectivistic psychologist to discover charac- 
teristics which are open to measurement and control, And measure- 
ment and control are necessary inorder to turn out the well functioning 
persons who are needed in our tight organizations. An image of man 
which stresses creativity, personal value, need for love, play and 
contemplation would not be helpful when we have to improve the move- 
ments at the assembly line or the suggestive impact of advertisement. 

To question collectivistic psychologies is to arouse anxiety. Itis 
a threat to the image of man on which Marxistic and capitalistic col- 
lectives are built. Social depreciation is one defense against this 
threat. In capitalistic societies we may use with derisive flavor the 
term tough minded against tender minded. The latter is used for 
those who oppose the huge impersonal] machine of the modern collec- 
tive. In Marxistic countries, the tough psychology of the people is 
contrasted with the weak, rotten, bourgeois psychology. They elimi- 
nate the tender minded. This defensiveness is understandable. For 
basic questioning seems disastrous for a system in which the mem- 
bers of the culture have invested their faith, hope, dedication and 
energy. Therefore, the collectivistic society will grant money for 
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research which promises to perpetuate the contemporary phase of 
the culture. They prefer a science which restrains itself to a collect- 
ing of data without imagination and to a theorizing which never ques- 
tions the very assumptions about human nature which underlie the 
orientation of the collectives. 

In the Marxistic collective, the state itself is the all-powerful, 
huge collective. All media of expression, psychology included, are 
supervised by the state. All tender minded bourgeois psychology is 
in for destruction. In the capitalistic collective the state does not 
function as a super collective. The capitalistic state, however, is 
made up of gigantic coilectives which dominate money grants, means 
of communication, university appointments, and social status: We 
find in those states impersonal management collectives, labor collec- 
tives, science collectives, and even crime collectives. The majority 
keeps the minority within the line of the collectivistic ideals, not by 
physical but by social coercion. But there are always members who 
prefer a life of relative obscurity to the betrayal of persona) insight. 
This personal insight may be in contrast with the cultural rules of 
what manhood, science, psychology, and research should be. Those 
members may discover that their insight is not only a personal, but 
a common response of a minority to the emergence of anew historical 
situation, The growth of analogous experience may lead to a gradual 
change in a capitalistic collective which would not be possible in a 
Marxistic one. For the capitalistic collective in a democratic state 
can delay change but not destroy it. A sign of change today is the 
emergence of a personalistic psychology. This change is due to the 
negative awareness that the safety, welfare, organization and mate- 
rial progress offered by collectivism does not fulfill the aspirations 
of man. This leads to the positive experience of a need for personal 
meaning, freedom, creativity, and responsibility. There is a yearn- 
ing for adjustment to one's own being and not only to the collective. 
Accordingly, personalistic psychology studies the conditions which 
enable man to be himself, creative and personal, in human com- 
munion with his fellowmen. On the sociological level they study the 
authentic community which can be fostered even within the collective. 
This change in orientation is a change in the image of man. There- 
fore, the assumptions underlying psychology are reconsidered. In 
other words, the implicit view of man becomes an explicit view of 


man. 
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A truly humanistic psychology is an integration of the historical 
and contemporary data and theories of psychology. This integration 
is based on an open phenomenology and ontology of man. Humanistic 
psychology as an integrating discipline is interested in the three forms 
of contemporary psychology as it is interested in the psychologies of 
the past. It is eager to integrate the collective aspect of man elab- 
orated by the collectivistic psychologies. Even the Marxistic tech- 
niques of brainwashing have opened our eyes for an aspect of man 
which was not well known before. This aspect has its place in a grow- 
ing psychology of the whole human reality. But humanistic psychology 
is open primordially for the personal, human side of man emphasized 
by the personalistic psychologies. 

The three psychologies, however, are seen in the perspective 
of ontology and history. Therefore, the psychologist of man is suspi- 
cious when a collective psychologist claims that man is only a mech- 
anistic stimulus-response organism. On the other hand, he is as 
suspicious when personalistic psychologists claim that man is only 
a personal being without an aspect that is measurable and without 
adjustment to a collectivity. 

The wisdom of the centuries contradicts both exclusive viewpoints. 
It is the function of the humanistic psychologist to transcend cultural 
viewpoints and to warn against the reduction of man's being to one or 
the other outlook which would be characteristic more of a cultural 
period than of man's essence. 
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EDUCATION OF THE EMOTIONS 


Horace B. English 
Ohio State University 





Some years ago in the Orient I was challenged to say what new 
insights we had gained in recent years about the Mind of Man. It was 
tempting to brush this aside by saying that Western psychology no 
longer uses the concept of mind. Someone has said that psychology 
first lost its mind, then (under the attacks of John Watons' behavior- 
ism) lost consciousness; it still has behavior—of a sort. Witty, but 
not quite true. We are still concerned about that aspect of man's total 
nature which accounts for his behavior, andthis perhaps we may best 
call mind. 

Yet, if we do so, we must beware of at least two pitfalls. We 
must not conceive of mind in too intellectual a fashion; and we must 
not conceive of mind as a strictly individual entity. Both of these 
points raise issues of great importance to education. 

In the past, we have thought of mind as primarily concerned with 
knowledge. The whole world of feeling is subordinated. Thus toa per- 
son emotionally upset we may say: "Now don't be so emotional; use 
your mind!" Even today the psychology textbooks accept feelings 
rather shamefacedly, and the most popular theory of emotion currently 
treats emotions as disorganized responses, a sign of immaturity. 

It is true that other textbooks treat emotions asthe source of all 
our motives and, indeed, all our values. Modern men is evidently 
profcundly confused and ambivalent about the feelings. 

To understand why this is so would take us into the dark recesses 
of the soul where only the psychoanalysts presume to be at home. 
Yet, uncertain as he is, modern man does cast his vote for fullness 
of living, rejecting Stoicism, Puritanism, the doctrine of the renun- 
ciation of life. 

Now to live abundantly one has to learn to feel abundantly. I am 
sure, however, that those of you who have lately had much to do with 
growing children will greet this assertion with sardonic reservations. 
Children have to be taught to emote? You haven't noticed any lack 
of emotionality in yours; they are only too ready to break forth in 
emotion. 

Yet follow the growth of children and note the progressive dim- 
inution of feeling which we impose upon them. Emotional behavior is 
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often so messy, so disruptive, so offensive to adult orderliness that 
we constantly tend to repress it. The eager joy and zest for life of 
the very young is cut down. 

Little by little, the child learns to live more meagerly in feeling 
and emotion. We worry, especially if we have read much in child 
psychology, about emotional traumata or shock; we pay little atten- 
tion to emotional shallowness. We act on the principle that itis better 
for life to be affectively thin and meager, provided only that it is 
bearable. The emotionally full life is too likely to bring pain and 
sorrow and hurt. We talk about socially acceptable emotion but not 
of personally effective emotion. Seldom, indeed, and more seldom 
as the child grows older, do we do anything positive to encourage 
emotion. 

And encouragement is necessary. We no more emote fully with- 
out training than we think fully. Without education in feeling (it is, 
of course, seldom school education, though it should be), we are 
likely to grow up, as most of us have, emotionally feeble, or shall I 
say emotionally feebleminded. We distrust our own feelings so much 
that we dare not trust them in others. Emotional restraint, not emo- 
tional development, is the accepted goal in the training of the young. 

If, however, we are to encourage emotion we must face the prob- 
lem of standards. The old saying has it that "there is no disputing 
about taste—every one to his own taste." In art or music we still 
occasionally meet the bold assertion: ''I know what I like and no one 
can tell me otherwise''—a statement at once vulgar and untrue. 

In opposition to this, I hold that we can and do have standards in 
the realm of feeling and that these can guide us in the education of the 
child for a fuller emotional life. Feeling can be right or wrong, true 
or false, just as perceiving is. 

For one thing, feeling and perceiving may be more alike than is 
commonly realized. It is no accident that in most Western tongues 
"to feel" sometimes means "to sense" or even ''to perceive. '' The 
famous James-Lange theory of emotion comes close, saying that 
emotion is merely perceiving one's own internal reactions. Certainly 
there is no feeling without sensing and vice versa. Perhaps feeling 
and perceiving are parts of a single whole. 

Distinction has commonly been made, however, that feeling is 
subjective, perceiving is objective. Recent experimentation makes 
this distinction a bit uncertain. Today we know that there is a tre- 
mendous amount of "'subjectivity'' in perceiving, not only in illusion 
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and error but in just ordinary perceiving of objects. Instrict literal- 
ness we never see the world as it really is without some element of 
a personal or subjective sort. The evidence from the experimental 
laboratories is quite overwhelming. 

None the less, despite all this subjectivity, perceiving brings us 
into relation with the real world. Our perceiving of a chair is full of 
subjective elements, but all the same it usually quite safely assures 
us that there is something there to sit on. 

Now isn't that true also of feeling and emotion? I believe that 
feeling also can bring us into relation with the world as it really is. 
The sunset is really not only red and gold and purple; it is really 
beautiful. When I feel that beauty, my feeling is objectively true just 
as my perceiving is objectively true when I perceive the red andgold. 

True, feelings can be wrong, but here again the parallel with 
perceiving holds. It is objectively wrong to be afraid of a harmless 
mouse. It is objectively wrong to be pleased with a silly, sentimental 
poem. It is emotionally incorrect to be shocked at some common 
human weakness. 

Feeling can be objectively defective as well as wrong. It was my 
privilege to be in Nagasaki, Japan, about two months after the atom 
bomb was dropped there. One day as I went to work past an area of 
indescribable desolation, I was suddenly shocked to find that I was no 
longer feeling any horror. I had become insensitive to something 
which, by any objective standard, ought without fail always to fill 
one's heart with grief and sorrow and utter horror. 

Now it is not hard to find explanation, even excuse, for this in- 
sensitivity. One becomes habituated to things, however terrible. 
There is also a sort of defensive or protective refusal to live too 
continuously with an intolerable reality. All the same, my insensi- 
tivity was objectively wrong. 

I am not saying that I ought to have taken pleasure in feeling hor- 
ror; the mere enjoyment of feeling, whether pleasant or unpleasant, 
is sentimentality. The point is that I ought to feel horror under such 
circumstances. If one is to react emotionally to objective reality, one 
must feel it as it is. If it is a horrible reality, one should feel horror. 
To fail to feel when feeling is appropriate is emotional deficiency as 
truly as color blindnessis perceptual deficiency; to feel emotions 
when they are inappropriate is emotional illusion as truly as it is 
perceptual illusion to see a straight stick thrust into water as bent. 

There is, I contend, more than a mere parallel between perceiv- 
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ing and feeling. The relation is one of partial identity. The primary 
fact of mental life in early infancy is not perceiving nor yet feeling, 
but an undifferentiated union of both. We know and we appreciate, we 
see and we value in one single act. Consider the child's purely sen- 
suous delight in sounds and sights and smells and tastes. Is he per- 
ceiving? Yes, but he is, also, feeling. Valuing, preference, feeling 
is a given in our awareness of the world from the start. An experi- 
ence devoid of valuing or feeling is a fiction. From the start, the 
world as perceived is not neutral but laden with affect. 

It is true that gradually a differentiation between feeling and cog- 
nition grows up. We look back upon one experience and think of it as 
being a perceiving, upon another as being primarily feeling. And 
based on this differentiation we have developed a vast dichotomy. On 
the one side we have reason, thinking, planning, calculation, schem- 
ing—all the vast apparatus of philosophy, science, and practical life. 
On the other side we range feeling and emotion, music, the arts, 
laughter and love, loyalty and friendship, and the sense of beauty. I 
suggest that the dichotomy is largely arbitrary, and even to some 
extent unreal. Reason and Emotion are not enemies; they are more 
like Siamese twins, inseparably bound together. We never, I would 
insist, behave at all without knowing part of the world andat the same 
time evaluating it. Either aspect may remain primitive or rudimen- 
tary while the other is more fully developed; but both are always 
there. Thus as one relatively untutored in music, I may react with a 
great surge of feeling to the Death of Love music in Wagner without 
knowing in any detail how the effect is produced. A trained musician 
might feel similar joy while perceiving the pattern employed. But 
both of us perceive and both enjoy. 

Social behavior clearly shows this dual response of perceiving 
and feeling. Very early in life the infant begins to show that other 
humans are a part of the objective world for him and a very special 
part. Let me say in passing that I am unimpressed by the effort to 
reduce the social feeling of man toa conditioned response which comes 
from the fact that the mother satisfies the infant's bodily needs. This 
satisfaction is a fact of very great importance, and it undoubtedly 
colors greatly the social response. But we have yet to get evidence 
that it explains it. But for present purposes it is important merely 
to recognize that the child's response to persons, like his response 
to physical objects, is from the first both a knowing and a feeling 
response. 
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In Harper's Magazine for August 1952, Priscilla Robertson states 
the case very well. Thinking of the positive forms of feeling, she 
classes them together as loving. And indeed to appreciate the beauty 
of a poem or of a fine piece of machinery is not unlike loving a per- 
son. Well, then, says Mrs. Robertson, to love and to perceive truth 
are inseparable. Both loving or appreciating the value of something 
and the perception of the truth about it, come from the same sources 
in our being. Both are interfered with by various processes. Why do 
we not perceive the truth? Perhaps sometimes, indeed often, it is 
because we are not trained to perceive the truth, because we are too 
ignorant. And why do we not feel the beauty? For the same reason, 
very often. We shall return to the idea of training presently. 

But there are other barriers to a correct perceiving. And one of 
these barriers is an overintellectualizing of our response. You can- 
not truly perceive the nature of a well-made machine unless you at 
the same time feel its beauty. As Mrs. Robertson puts it, we are kept 
from truth by a turning away from the feelings that belong to things. 

Let me read you that last phrase again: ''A turning away from the 
feelings that belong to things." It is as much untruth as it is esthetic 
blindness not to appreciate a boldly drawn line, a vibrant tone—or a 
kindly deed. Or, turning the statement around, we may say that the 
ability to see things straight is as much emotional as intellectual. 

Truth requires us to see things in their own terms, as they are, 
not as we wish them to be. This has often been taken to mean that to 
perceive truth we must divest ourselves of feeling. Not at all! Was I 
closer to the truth at Nagasaki when I let myself go emotionally dead 
in the presence of desolation? That of which we have to divest our- 
selves is not feeling, but the feeling that does not belong, of the feel- 
ing that we import into the situation, of prior wishes and desires, of 
prejudice. But to see the truth we must feel. We must appreciate 
the feeling which is resident in the situation. To quote once again 
from Mrs. Robertson, "What causes us to be blind to the truth is a 
defect in the ability to love. To be able to see the world as it is, itis 
necessary for you to be willing for it to be the way it is." 

But the converse relation is also true and important. If we are to 
feel truly, correctly, objectively, we must truly know. In the devel- 
opment of the life of feeling and emotion the life of the senses is more 
fundamental than is commonly realized. The education of our emo- 
tional life, writes John MacMurray inhis beautiful little book, Reason 
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and Emotion, | "is primarily an education of our sensibility." The 
founders of the kindergarten movement must have been intuitively 
aware of this when they stressed sense education. We can be emo- 
tionally alive to the world about us only as we sense it more fully and 
more delicately. Children naturally seek, and should be encouraged 
to seek, a direct sensuous awareness of things—to smell the rose, 
touching also its lovely texture, seeing its form and color, even feel- 
ing the sharpness of the thorn, all of this not for an ulterior purpose 
but for itself. They must learn so that as adults they will have gained 
what Blake called the refinement of sensuality. Instead of keeping 
their senses under an iron control we should allow them to develop 
in their own freedom. There is, of course, a vulgar and immoderate 
sensibility, just as there is intellectual bravado; but standards of 
propriety must grow out of the child's spontaneous feeling, not be 
imposed upon it. 

Yet I do not suggest the doctrine that all we need todo is to trust 
to natural development. As the child grows older, he naturally and 
necessarily learns to use his senses for practical purposes. Such 
sensing is analytical, selective, and partial. It does not enable him 
to-be aware of the world in all its rich sensuous fullness, but only of 
those parts of it which he needs for some purpose. Of course, this is 
legitimate, essential. But it is restrictive of the equally necessary 
emotional attitude which bids us enjoy the object as itis, completely, 
not for its use. In early childhood the attitude of valuing the object, 
of appreciating it, is never absent. And we should remember that 
feeling the world precedes any clear or defined knowing. As the child 
learns to use his senses for manipulative, practical, utilitarian pur- 
poses, there is danger that his glad awareness of the world for its 
own sake will be lost. He needs help and encouragement if he is to 
retain and to refine his sensuous appreciation, if he is to keep his 
mind open to the rich fullness of the external world. 

Part of the external world, and the most important part, is the 
world of persons. And just as we strive to respond objectively to the 
inanimate world, so should we seek to react to persons as they are. 
In psychotherapy it is atruism that the first and essential step in know- 
ing the truth about your patient is to accept him just as he is. And in 





1 published by Faber and Faber (London, 1935). 
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this respect, therapy is merely an intensification of human relations 
in general. Even less than with things do we dare to react to persons 
as we want them to be, or as mere instruments of our own purposes. 

But sincerity and spontaneity of feelings for persons are even 
harder to maintain than feeling for things. Almost from the start we 
train children to repress, not to express, most of their feelings to- 
ward others. i 

Do I then advocate the unmitigated freedom of any sort of emo- 
tion? What, for example, about an uncontrolled display of anger? 
Well, to begin with, a temper tantrum is not ever the result of giving 
a child too much freedom. It is the result of denying him a freedom 
which he has been led to expect. It is far from being the result of 
encouraging the child to appropriate emotional behavior. Itis, rather, 
the result of actually encouraging the child in very inappropriate be- 
havior, and of failure to encourage the child in finding appropriate 
ways. Make no mistake about it; in every case of a tantrum the child 
has been taught that he can get his way by this behavior. Itis a delib- 
erate attempt on the part of a badly miseducated and crafty child to 
use his emotions, and to use the adults about him for his own selfish 
purposes. This is as far as it is possible to be from spontaneous 
emotional freedom which I have been advocating, or fromthe emotion 
which fully and objectively enjoys and appreciates others for them- 
selves. And the last clause states the goal; to enjoy and appreciate 
others for themselves. Sucha full appreciation of others requires a full 
measure of entering into the feelings of others, and of sharing them. 

I do not advocate any kind of excessive emotion, any kind of emo- 
tion which is not a true and correct response to the situation whether 
it is physical or social. I am saying that for a full life people need to 
emote freely, spontaneously. And to be able to emote both freely and 
appropriately, there must be training. 

Especially is this true in the social sphere. We began, you re- 
member, by speaking of two shortcomings in our way of conceiving 
mind. The second rises up to plague us at this point. We tendto think 
of each mind as separate, individual, distinct. There is a sense in 
which this is really true. It is one of the tragic facts of life that each 
of us lives shut up within the citadel of Self. But this is only part of 
the truth. For in feeling we can share in the life of others. A kind of 
emotional communion with the other is a fact. It is always a limited 
fact, our ability to share the feelings of others is never complete; 
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but this emotional communion is the goal of emotional development, 

It is true that we have subjective and therefore purely individual 
experiences. These may be true insofar as they are a response to a 
part of reality. But when we try to respond fully to the real world, 
we find that our experience is deeply transpersonal. Living in a vital 
interaction with other persons is not something added on; our experi- 
ence is intrinsically an experience of others andtherefore an experi- 
ence which partly belongs to others. Our very being, our self isa 
social self. Gardner Murphy in a difficult but profound passage points 
out that the child does not first develop a self and then recognize that 
others are selves. Rather as he reacts to others, primarily to the 
mother, he gradually distinguishes social beings or selves from phys- 
ical objects and thereafter develops his own self. 2 

Even those who recognize man as a social being have often failed 
to see the full import of that fact. It is easy to see that we growup in 
society and are influenced by custom and taboo. But the fact strikes 
deeper than that. Man's personality is not molded by society asa 
potter molds clay. Each of us is a participant in the social process 
of creating our own personality and that of others. 

The effects of social participation are beginning to receive seri- 
ous attention by psychologists. Gordon Allport has givenus a brilliant 
essay on the subject, and he and many others have shown how it af- 
fects learning and even perception. Gone are the days when we can 
suppose that what we perceive is a product of the physical situation. 
If we are participating in perceiving with others, they and we per- 
ceive in a different way. 

What we learn and how well is sometimes determined almost 
wholly by participation with others. Even so apparently rigid a per- 
formance as the conditioned response turns out to be affected by 
whether the subject likes the experimenter or has joined him ina 
good meal before conditioning starts. In Mary C. Jones' famous ex- 
periment wherein a conditioned fear was removed, the infant was 
participating socially in a situation marked by love and security. And 
industry is finding that stubbornly negative attitudes can be modified 
when the employees participate in policy decisions. 





2G. Murphy, Personality (New York: Harper, 1947). 
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Thus it is becoming increasingly clear that personal growth and 
the development of personality depend on the communion of persons. 
Such communion is never primarily an intellectual process but through 
and through an emotional one. Mind we begin to see must include an 
emotional relationship of persons. 

Our reluctance to recognize the social nature of mind has several 
roots. For one thing, it is deflating to our sense of individuality. 
With Walt Whitman we would declaim: "I am the captain of my soul, 
Iam the master of my fate.'' But in how limited a sense this is true! 
Then, too, all sorts of social influences in the ordering of which we 
have had no part bear down upon us and compel us to conform. Thus, 
it comes about that we make a sharp contrast between society and 
the individual, and think of the freedom of the individual as true free- 
dom. Now the protection of the individual against tyranny from without 
is indeed most necessary, and the tyranny of a society or of a state 
can be as dreadful as the tyranny of a single despot. It is true that 
freedom cannot be achieved when individuals are coerced from with- 
out, but true freedom is not found inthe solitude of a Robinson Crusoe 
or even of a Thoreau at Waldon Pond. Freedom lies in participation 
with equals. We are free only when we share in the lives of others. 
And this sharing is always deeply emotional. 

But does the child know how thus to share with others? Alas, 
neither child nor adult knows too well. But there is abundant evidence 
that we can grow and develop toward fuller social living. 

I am not talking of any mystic experience but of quite everyday 
learning to understand others deeply. It is a growth process in which 
we adults can help. Even though our own lives have been to some 
degree emotionally stunted, we can grant to children the freedom in 
which step by step they can move toward fuller participation one with 
another. 

Freedom must lose its purely negative connotation. The highest 
freedom takes the form of a communion with others in which each 
participant fully and without reservation accepts and appreciates the 
others, and is appreciated by them. In this communion each one can 
be completely and fully himself and only so can he be free. 














ON ALIENATED CONCEPTS OF IDENTITY? 


Ernest G. Schachtel 
W 4 A. White Institute 





In daily life the question of identity arises when we want to claim 
something from the post office, or when we want to pay by check ina 
store where we are not known, or in crossing a border. On such oc- 
casions we are asked: "Who are you so that I can know for sure it is 
you and nobody else?" And we establish our identity by showing a 
driver's license or a passport or some similar document which tells 
our name, our address, the date of our birth and perhaps some phys- 
ical characteristics. Together, these will tell us apart from anybody 
else and will also establish that we are the same person that was born 
on such and such a date. We have papers to establish our identity, 
and this paper-identity is something fixed and definite. This is also 
the meaning of the word "identity, "' as applied to people, in the mind 
of the average person. 

Such paper-identity seems far removed, atfirst glance, from the 
current concern of psychoanalysts, philosophers and other students 
of the contemporary scene, with man's search for and doubt in his 
identity. But actually it is quite central to it. It is a telling symbol 
of alienated identity. It is a kind of identity which is the product of 
bureaucratic needs of commerce or administration. Its most grue- 
some and tragic manifestations occurred in our time when men were 
reduced to numbers to identify them in concentration and extermina- 
tion camps and when countless people fleeing from the terror of the 
totalitarian states were shunted from country to country because they 
did not have the right paper-identities. 

In the case of "'paper-~identities'' the person who demands and 
examines one's papers is the one who, in his role as an official, is 





Lan extended version of a paper read on November 5, 1960 at the 
Symposium on Alienation and the Search for Identity, presented in com- 
memoration of the 75th anniversary of the birth of Karen Horney, by the 
Association for the Advancement of Psychoanalysis. 
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alienated from the other person as a human being. Similarly, the 
guards in the concentration camps were alienatedfrom their victims. 
However, many of these victims, systematically robbed of any mean- 
ingful purpose and dignity in their lives, succumbed to their tormen- 
tors and lost their sense of identity long before they lost their lives. 
In our own and many other societies the loss of identity takes 
place without the terror of the concentration camps, in more insid- 
ious ways. I have described elsewhere how many people in our time 
tend to think of their lives as though they were answering the kind of 
questionnaires that one has to fill out when, for example, applying 
for a passport (9, pp. 287-88). They tend to accept the paper-identity 
as their real identity. It is tempting to do so because it is something 
fixed and definite and it does not require that the person be really in 
touch with himself. The paper-identity corresponds to the logical 
propositions concerning identity: A equals A, and: A is not non-A. 
But man is not a logical proposition and the paper~identity does 
not answer the question who this person, identified by some scrap of 
paper, is as a person. This question is not so simple to answer. 
It has haunted many people increasingly in the last hundred years. 
They no longer feel certain who they are because in modern industrial 
society, as Hegel and Marx first showed, they are alienated from 
nature, alienated from their fellow men, alienated from the work of 


their hands and minds, and alienated from themselves. I can only 


state here my belief that self-alienation, the doubt about and search 
for identity, always goes together with alienation from others and 
from the world around us. 

The problem of identity and alienation from the self came to the 
attention of psychoanalysts in the last thirty years when they observed 
its role in an increasing number of patients. Karen Horney (7) formu~ 
lated it as the problem of the real self, as distinguished from the 
idealized self-image; Fromm (3) as the problem of the original, «teal 
self as distinguished from the conventional or pseudo-self;2 Erikson 
(2), who has devoted the most detailed study tothe development of the 
sense of identity, as the problem of ego-identity. 





2In his latest book he seems to see the real self in what he calls "uni- 
versal man" and considers the conscious self, especially the social self, 
as alienated from this universal man who, in turn, is repressed (4). 
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Many patients come to us who, in one form or another, suffer 
from the lack of a sense of identity. This may take the form that they 
feel like impostors, for example in their work, or in relationto their 
background, their past, or to some part of themselves that they re- 
press or consciously want to hide because they feel ashamed or guilty. 
Or else they feel that they ought to have something they actually lack 
or imagine they lack, such as material possessions, prestige or cer- 
tain personal qualities or traits; or they feel that a different husband 
or wife, or friends different from those they have, would give them 
the status they want and thereby, miraculously, transform them into 
full-blown persons. When the lack of a sense of identity becomes 
conscious, it is experienced often, probably always, as a feeling that, 
compared with others, one is not fully a person. 

Among adults one can observe two frequent reactions to the con- 
scious or unconscious feeling of not being fully a person, of not having 
found an identity acceptable to oneself. One is an anxious retreat or 
depressive resignation or a mixture of these. The other is a moreor 
less conscious effort at disguise, at playing a role, presenting an 
artificial fagade to the world. These reactions are not mutually ex- 
clusive. They usually occur both together, one of them being more 
emphasized or closer to consciousness than the other. The fear of 
exposure is present in both, but especially strong in those people who 
rely on a facade. They tend to feel that they travel with a forged pass- 
port, under an assumed identity. When their disguise andthe reasons 
for it have been analyzed, the sense of a lack of identity often comes 
to the fore as strongly as in those who, to begin with, have been aware 
of and suffered from the feeling of not really or fully being a person 
with a meaningful place in life. Both tend to feel that they do not 
really know who they are, what they want, how they feel about some- 
body or something. 

When these people consult an analyst, they often expect, implic- 
itly or explicitly, that he will tell them who they are or who they 
should be. Their wish and search is for a definite, fixed identity. 
They want to be a personality. Often these are people who suffer from 
over-adaptation to whatever situation they are in and to whomever 
they are dealing with at the moment. They have been described point- 
edly in several plays and stories by Pirandello. They long for a defi- 
nite, fixed, circumscribed personality. To "have" such a personality, 
as one has a possession, they hope will solve their dilemma. To have 
such a personality, they feel, is good, not to have it—bad. Their 
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wish to "possess" a definite identity does not and cannot solve the 
problem of their alienation from themselves because it actually is the 
continuation of alienation. They want to substitute a fixed, reified 
personality for the concrete, ongoing process of living, feeling, act- 
ing, thinking in which alone they could find themselves. They search 
for a definite, stable shell, called "personality," to which they want 
to cling. Their quest is self-defeating because what they search for 
is an alienated concept of a thing rather than a living, developing 
person. Their wish is a symptom, not a cure. In this symptom, how- 
ever, both the malady of alienation and the longing for a more mean- 
ingful life find expression, even though in a way which perpetuates 
the ill from which they seek to escape. The self-conscious preoccu- 
pation with this wished-for, magic object called "personality" inter- 
feres with the actual experience of living. 

In calling the object of these people's search an alienated "'con- 
cept" of identity, I do not mean ascientific or evenan explicit concept, 
but I am describing an implicit concept, which becomes apparent only 
in the analysis of the underlying, often not conscious, assumptions 
that direct this kind of search. This applies equally to the following 
examples of alienated concepts of identity. 

There is one psychoanalytic term which has gained wide popu- 
larity and, in its popular use, has changed its meaning. Such popular 
use always indicates a significant fact about a society and therefore 
deserves our attention. I refer to the term "ego." People say that 
something is good or bad for their "'ego."" They mean by this that their 
self-feeling, in the sense of the status which they accord to them- 
selves, rises when something is good and falls when something is bad 
for their ego. In this usage ego is only part of the person.~ My "ego" 
is not identical with "I" of "self." It is not identical with the I who is 
well or ill, who sees and hears and touches and tastes and smells, 
who acts, walks, sits, stands, likes, who is moved by others, by 
what he sees and experiences. Moreover, what is "good" or ''bad" 
for my ego is not at all necessarily good or bad for me, although I 





3The psychoanalytic concept of ego also is not identical with the whole 
person, but its relation to the total personality is radically different from 
the relation of the popular ego to the total personality, and most of the 
ego-processes, in the psychoanalytic meaning of the term, are not part 
of the popular "ego." 
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may be inclined to think so. The popular "ego" gains from success, 
winning in competition, status, being admired, flattered, loved; it 
does not gain from facing the truth, from loving somebody else, from 
humility. It behaves like a stock or a piece of merchandise endowed 
with self-awareness: if it is much in demand it rises, is blown up, 
feels important; if not, it falls, shrinks, feels it is nothing.4 Thus, 
it is an alienated part of the self. 

But while it is only part of the self, it has the tendency to become 
the focal point of the feeling of identity and to dominate the whole life 
of the people who are involved, to a significant degree, with their 
"ego.'' Their mood fluctuates with their "ego." They are haunted by 
their "ego'' and preoccupied with its enhancement or its downfall. 
They no longer seem to feel that they have a life, apart from their 
"ego,'' but they stand or fall with it. The "ego" has become their 
identity and at the same time the main object of their worry, ambi- 
tion and preoccupation, crowding out any real concern with themselves 
and with others. The popular ego can serve as the most important 
model of an alienated concept of identity even though it may be sur- 
passed in rigidity and fixedness by some other examples of such con- 
cepts to which I shall turn now. 

In her thoughtful book, On Shame and the Search for Identity, 
Helen Lynd quotes Dostoevski's Mitya Karamazov who, on trial for 
the murder of his father, suffers his worst misery when the prose- 
cutor asks him to take off his socks. ''They were very dirty. . . and 
now everyone could see it. All his life he had thought both his big toes 
hideous. He particularly loathed the coarse, flat, crooked nail on the 
right one and now they would all see it. Feeling intolerably ashamed 
. - .'' (1). The accidental, unchangeable appearance of his feet, of 
the nail of his right big toe, here becomes the focal point of his iden- 
tity. It is on this that he feels the peasants who stand around him and 
look at him will judge him and that he judges himself. Very often real 
or imagined physical attributes, parts of the body image or the entire 
body image, become such focal points of identity. Many people build 
around such a negative identity the feeling that this particular feature 








45ome psychologists who speak of "ego involvement," in this phrase 
adopt the described popular meaning of ''ego."' The term usually means 


that a person's ambition is involved in wanting to be successful in some | 


task or situation. 
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unalterably determines the course of their lives, and that they are 
thereby doomed to unhappiness. Usually, in these cases, qualities 
like attractiveness and beauty are no longer felt to be based on the 
alive expression and flux of human feelings but have become fixed and 
dead features or series of poses, as in so many Hollywood stars or 
fashion models. These features are cut off from the center of the 
person and worn like a mask. Unattractiveness is experienced as not 
possessing this mask, this feature. 

In the same way other real or imagined attributes or the lack of 
them become focal points for a reified, alienated, negative identity, 
for example: feeling not sufficiently masculine or feminine, being 
born on the wrong side of the tracks, being a member of a minority 
group against which racial or religious prejudices are directed and, 
in the most general form, feeling intrinsically inadequate or ''bad." 
I do not imply, of course, that in our society the accidental circum- 
stance of being born as the member of one social, national or reli- 
gious group or class rather than another does not result invery real, 
objective difficulties, disadvantages or privileges. I am concerned 
here only with the attitude which the person takes toward such handi~ 
caps or advantages and which is important for his ability to deal with 
them. In this attitude the structure of the sense of identity and the 
way in which such factors as the social background and innate advan- 
tages or handicaps are incorporated in the sense of identity, play a 
decisive role. _ 

What are the dynamics of such alienated concepts of identity? 
Sometimes they crystallize around repeated parental remarks which, 
rather than referring to a particular act of the child, say or imply 
that the child is or lacks, by its very nature, suchand such; that Tom 
is a lazy good-for=nothing, or that he is "just like Uncle Harry" who 
happens to be the black sheep in the family. Frequently they develop 
from an ego-ideal that is alien to the child's own personality but about 
which he has come to feel that, unless he is such and such, he is 
nothing.° Whatever their genetic origin, I shall consider here mainly 





51 cannot discuss here the genetic individual and social causes of 
self-alienation and of the formation of alienated identity concepts. Regard- 
ing the social roots of alienation, compare Erich Fromm (5). Regarding 
the individual vicissitudes of the development of the sense of identity, 
compare Erik H. Erikson (2) and Edith Jacobson (8). Compare also the 
sections on perception and on memory in Ernest Schachtel (9). 
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the phenomenological structure of alienated identity concepts and the 
dynamics of this structure which tend to perpetuate self=alienation. 

By making some quality or circumstance, real or exaggerated or 
imagined, the focal point of a reified identity, I look upon myself as 
though I were a thing (res) and the quality or circumstance were a 
fixed attribute of this thing or object. ® But the "I" that feels that I 
am this or that, in doing so, distances itself from the very same re- 
ified object attribute which it experiences as determining its identity 
and—very often—as a bane on its life. In feeling that I am such and 
such, I distinguish between the unfortunate I and the presumably un- 
alterable quality or lack which, for all time, condemns me to have 
this negative identity. I do not feel that I am doing this or that or fail- 
ing to do it, that I am living in such and such a way, but that there is 
a something in me or about me or that I lack something and that this, 
once and for all, makes me this or that, fixes my identity. 

The person who has this attitude toward himself usually is un- 
aware of its being a particular attitude with concrete and far-reaching 
implications. He takes his attitude for granted as a natural, inev- 
itable one and is aware only of the painful self-consciousness and 
self-preoccupation it involves. He cannot imagine how anyone with 
his particular "fate" could have any other attitude. 

The two most significant implications of this attitude to oneself 
are: (1) the severance from the living I of the reified attribute which 
is experienced as a fixed, unchangeable quality; (2) the severance of 
this reified attribute from its dynamic and structural connection with 
other qualities, needs, acts, experiences of the person. In other 
words, the reified attribute is cut off from the living, developing, 
fluctuating I in time, since it is experienced as immutable. But it is 
also cut off from being experienced as an integral part of the living 
personality, connected with the totality ofthe person's strivings, atti- 
tudes, perceptions, feelings, with his acting and failing to act. In 
reality, of course, we can observe that certain actions, moods and 
experiences cause changes in the role of the negative identity in the 
conscious feelings and thoughts of the person. However, he usually 
does not experience the reified attribute which forms the core of his 
negative self-feeling as something connected with, and due to his own 





She significance of such fixation has been emphasized by D. J. van 
Lennep (11, pp. 153-54). 
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actions and attitudes, but as something fixed on which he has no 
influence. Furthermore, just as the person's feeling about himself 
may fluctuate with the ups and downs of his ''ego"' (see above, pp. 104- 
105) so it also varies with the intensity of the negative self-feeling 
based on some reified attribute which, at times, may disappear alto- 
gether from the conscious thoughts of the person. However, when it 
reappears it is "recognized" as the same unfortunate quality which 
throughout the past has tainted and forever will taint the person's 
life. Thus, in spite of such fluctuations, the alienated attribute is 
experienced as a "'something"' which basically does not and cannot 
change. 5 

To be saddled with a reified, negative identity seems, on the face 
of it, nothing but a painful burden. Yet, one can often see people cling 
to such negative self-images with a great dealof stubbornness and in 
the face of contradictory evidence. In psychoanalytic therapy this 
often takes the form that the patient who comes for help tries to con- 
vince the therapist that nothing can be done for him since he is born 
with such and such a handicap or without such and such an advantage. 
On closer scrutiny, one may find that such insistence by the patient 
on the hopelessness of the situation has a way of occurring at a point 
when the patient is afraid to face an issue or when he wants to be 
pitied rather than helped. Thus, the reified identity concept often 
provides a protection against an anxiety-arousing challenge, a way 
out of a feared situation and thereby a certain relief. 

This relief is dynamically similar to the "relief" observable in 
certain hypochondriacal and paranoid patients. It sounds paradoxical 
to speak of "relief'' in the case of patients who so obviously are as 
beset by worry, suffering and fear as the hypochondriac and the par- 
anoid. However, as Sullivan has pointed out, the hypochondriacal 
patient who is preoccupied with imagined, anticipated or real ail- 
ments, sees ‘himself as the "customarily handicapped" one and thereby 
avoids the anxiety-provoking prospect of facing and dealing with his 
real problems. His hypochondriacal preoccupation gets the patient, 
in Sullivan's words, "off the spot with himself," namely off the spot 
where he would have to deal with his realistic personality problems. ? 





"For this analysis of the dynamics of hypochondria and for the close 
relation between hypochondria and paranoia, see Harry Stack Sullivan (10, 
pp. 355-58, 362-63). 
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The person living with an alienated and reified, negative identity 
concept of himself closely resembles the hypochondriacal patient, 
only that his unhappy preoccupation concerns not a physical ailment, 
but a reified physical or psychic quality which has become the focal 
point of his self-image. The relief which he gains from his burden- 
some preoccupation is due to the fact that the reified "bad" quality no 
longer is viewed as part of the ongoing process of living and of goal- 
directed thought and action. It has been severed from the "I" that 
acts with foresight and with responsibility and is looked upon as an 
inherent, unalterable, unfortunate something, an ossified part of 
oneself that no longer participates in the flux, growth, and develop- 
ment of life. It is experienced as an unchangeable fate whose bearer 
is doomed to live and die with it. The relief this brings is that the 
person no longer feels responsible for the supposed consequences of 
this fixed attribute; he is not doing anything for which he could be 
blamed, even though he may feel ashamed andunacceptable for being 
such and such. The preoccupation with the reified identity directs 
attention away from what he does to what he supposedly is. Further- 
more, he now no longer has to do anything about it because, obviously, 
he can't do anything about it. Thus, the anxiety, fear, effort which 
would be connected with facing and acting upon the real problem is 
avoided by putting up with the negative, fixed identity which, in addi- 
tion, may be used to indulge self-pity and to enlist the sympathy of 
others. 

The similarity in the dynamics of hypochondria and paranoia, on 
the one hand, and the alienated, reified self-concept, on the other 
hand, lies in this shift of responsibility and of focus from my own 
actions and conduct of life to something else, over which I have no 
control. In the alienated self-concept this something else is a reified 
quality, or the lack of such a quality, in hypochondria an ailment, 
real or imagined, in paranoia the delusional persecutors. The differ- 
ence between paranoia and the alienated self-concept lies in the fact 
that in paranoia the shift in responsibility is brought about by delu- 
sions distorting reality, while in the alienated, negative identity con- 
cept it is brought about by an attitude which excludes part of oneself 
from the process of living and freezes it into a cancer-like, uncon- 
trollable and unalterable thing. This "thing'' very often becomes also 
the focus, in the paranoid neuroses, of the imagined judgments, ob- 
servation, talk of other people about the patient. He believes that, 
just as his own thoughts, in tiresome self-preoccupation, tend to 
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revolve around some reified and alienated quality, other people will 
be similarly preoccupied with this quality in him. 

So far I have discussed mainly negative self-images. However, 
alienated identity concepts may be positive as well as negative. Al- 
ienated identity of the positive variety occurs in vanity, conceit, and 
—in its more pathological form—in delusions of grandeur. Just as in 
its negative counterpart, the "I'' of the vain person is severed from 
a fixed attribute on which the vanity is based. The person feels that 
he possesses this quality; it becomes the focal point of his identity 
and serves as its prop. Beauty, masculinity or femininity, being born 
on the right side of the tracks, success, money, prestige, or ‘'being 
good" may serve as such a prop. While inthe negative identity feeling 
a reified attribute haunts the person, to the positive self-image such 
an attribute serves as a support, yet it is equally alienated from the 
living person. This is expressed nicely inthe phrase "'a stuffed shirt": 
it is not the person in the shirt but some dead matter, some stuffing 
which is used to bolster and aggrandize the self-feeling. It often be- 
comes apparent in the behavior of the person that he leans on this 
real or imagined attribute, just as it often is apparent that a person 
feels pulled down by the weight of some alienated negative attribute. 

The reliance on an identity, on a self-image, based on the prop 
of some reified attribute, remains precarious even where it seems 
to work, after a fashion, as it does inthe self-satisfaction ofthe vain. 
This precariousness is inevitable since the positive self-evaluation 
of such a person does not reston a feeling of wholeness and meaning- 
fulness in life, in thought, feeling and deed. He is always threatened 
with the danger of losing this "thing,'' this possession, on which his 
self-esteem is based. This is the theme of Oscar Wilde's novel, The 
Picture of Dorian Gray. Dorian Gray exchanges his identity with the 








portrait of his youthful charm. He becomes the picture of himself as 
the beautiful youth, alienated from his actual life which affects the 
portrait only that he has hidden in the attic and that is marked, over 
the years, by his cruelty, selfishness and greed and that ages as the 
years go by. The portrait is the skeleton in the closet, the secret 
threat that hangs over the unchanging mask. Today, especially in this 
country, where youth has become a public fetish, many thousands try 
to preserve its alienated mask while they are terrified by the pros- 
pect of suddenly growing old when the mask can no longer be worn or 
becomes gretesque. 
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I believe that in every case of alienated identity concepts there 
is a secret counter-image. In Dorian Gray, this is the actual, living 
person, transplanted to the portrait. Very often such a hidden-away 
self announces itself merely in a vague background feeling that the 
person would be lost, would be nothing if it were not for the alienated, 
reified quality on which the feeling of being something, somebody, or 
the feeling of vanity is based. In this feeling both a truth and an irra- 
tional anxiety find expression. The truth is that no man who looks 
upon himself as a thing and bases his existence onthe support of some 
reified attribute of this thing has found himself and his place in life. 
The irrational anxiety is the feeling that without the prop of such an 
attribute he could not live. 

Similarly, in the negative alienated identity concepts there usually 
is a positive counter-image. It may take the generalized, vague form: 
If it were not for such and such (the reified attribute forming the 
focus of the negative identity), I would be all right, successful, won- 
derful, etc. Or it may take the more concrete form of some gran- 
diose, exaggerated phantasy about one's positive qualities. These 
positive counter-images, too, express both an irrational hope and a 
truth. The irrational hope is that one may have some magical quality 
which will transport him into a state of security or even superiority 
because then he will possess that attribute which, instead of haunting 
him, will save him, but which actually is nothing but the equally re- 
ified counterpart of what at present drags him down. The truth is 
that man has potentialities for overcoming his alienation from him- 
self and for living without the burden, and without the artificial props, 
of alienated, reified identity concepts. 

Goethe, in an interpretation of the Delphic word, ''know thy- 
self," distinguishes between helpful self-awareness and futile and 
self-tormenting rumination. He opposes the "ascetic" interpretation 
which he finds among ''our modern hypochondrists'' and those who 
turn their vengeance against themselves. Instead, he sees the real 
meaning of self-knowledge in taking notice of oneself and becoming 
aware of one's relation to other people and to the world (6, pp. 225- 
26). The pseudo-self-knowledge against which he speaks out fore- 
shadows the widespread present-day self-preoccupation which is con- 
cerned, fruitlessly, with an alienated, negative sense of identity. In 
contrast to this, Goethe counsels a productive self-knowledge: to pay 
attention to what one is actually doing in his relationto others, to the 
world and—we might add—to himself. 
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BOOK REVIEW 
GORDON W. ALLPORT. Becoming. Basic Considerations for a 


Psychology of Personality! New Haven: Yale Univ. Press, 1955. Ix, 
106 pp. 








With the rise of a third force in psychology, which aims to do 
justice to holistic and eclectic approaches while tendering the posi- 
tivistic traditions and methods the respect which these richly deserve, 
the work of Gordon Allport merits a re-emphasis at this time. All- 
port's work represents a pioneer, American effort to establish the 
outlines of a humanistic psychology. He took intellectual squatter 
sovereignty in this area with the publication of his 1937 volume, 
Personality: A Psychological Interpretation; but he dedicated himself 
to a more systematic exposition of his own personal brand of holism 
in the volume under review here. Although reviewed after its original 
publication, a fresh review will be appropriate for its relevance to 
the objectives of a humanistic psychology. 

It is to be remembered that this volume was part of the Terry 
Lectures given at Yale in 1955. Invited speakers to these lectures 
asked to assimilate and interpret their discipline in its relation to 
human welfare and religion broadly conceived. Since 1955 the human- 
istic bias which then constituted a ground swell of opinion has now 
become a respectable professional competitor for intellectual appre- 
ciation and understanding. It is fitting then that Allport's outlines for 
a humanistic psychology, as presented in Becoming, be discussed 
once again with the appearance of the first issue of this journal. 

Allport's humanism consists in trying to stave off the excesses 
of a nominalistic bias and a positivistic orientation in psychology. 
He has emphasized that the penalty for insisting that philosophical 
inquiry be expunged from behavioral theory, method and interpreta- 
tion of findings is the appearance of a budget of professional myopias. 
Chief among these will be an inability or unwillingness to synthesize 
the minutiae of research so as to obtain a unified picture of man in 
action or contemplation, albeit a picture which must be highly tentative 
and undoubtedly fraught with error; but a picture which, in spite of 
its incompleteness and perhaps temporarily mistaken perspectives, 
is still needed to comprehend the Mitwelt and Eigenwelt of the human 
subject. Allport has also kept problems of value in focus as psycholo- 
gists have tended to explain these away by a Black Box approach to 











Ipy, Gordon Allport's book was first published five years ago. It is 
a milestone in the development of Humanistic Psychology and we are 
honored to have the opportunity to review it here. 
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the subject's behavioral repertoire. He has constantly reminded psy- 
chologists of the pitfalls of a premature reductionism; but even more, 
he has kept in the limelight the intellectual distance between an ex- 
planation of phenomena at a given level via the constructs existing at 
one or more lower levels and the novel feels, forces, pushes and 
pulls, qualia and relationships of the emergent phenomena, them- 
selves, where these are significant determinants in consciousness of 
our more molar behavior. In short, Allport has not mistaken consti- 
tutive, structural synthesis for existentialist, holistic determination. 
These and many other major emphases for an understanding of per- 
sonality have sometimes been made explicitly and at other times by 
indirection, through his own methods of research, analysis and inter- 
pretation. 
Allport has made psychologists who are open to multiple perspec- 
tives in interpretation aware that the Lockean-Leibnitzian antinomy 
has a long history. That men have tended to polarize the interpreta- 
tions of their experience along either a physicalistic or a mentalistic 
continuum, from the very beginning of recorded culture history, has 
been ably shown by Lancelot Whyte in his Accent on Form. Psychol- 
ogists, however, are the inheritors of this polarization in very con- 
crete forms, with the Lockean view dominant in Anglo-American 
psychology via, to quote Allport himself, "associationism of all types, 
including environmentalism, behaviorism, stimulus-response (famil- 
iarly abbreviated as S-R) psychology, and all other stimulus-oriented 
psychologies, in animal and genetic psychology, in positivism and 
operationism, in mathematical models—in short, in most of what 
today is cherished in our laboratories as truly 'scientific' psychol- 
ogy" (p. 8). On the Continent (and in Continental psychologies which 
have been exported to the United States via Gestalt psychology, psy- 
choanalysis and its offshoots, holistic psychologies, self-psycholo- 
gies, etc.) it is the Leibnitzian tradition which prevails, a tradition 
which, says Allport, "maintains that the person is not a collection of 
acts, nor simply the locus of acts; the person is the source of acts. 
And activity is not conceived as agitation resulting from pushes by 
internal and external stimulation. It is purposive. Tounderstand what 
a person is, it is necessary always to refer to what he may be in the 
future, for every state of the person is pointed in the direction of future 
possibilities" (p. 12). Without benefit or, at least, without a sophis- 
ticated awareness of the importance of a sociology of knowledge, 
the American psychologist finds himself exposed to the Lockean tradi- 
tion while still in the throes of undergraduate, uncritical immaturity; 
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and what should have been one of several alternative perspectives 
becomes instead the ultimissimum bonum of psychological theory. 
Subsequent professional status is generally accompanied by logical 
and methodological efforts to reinforce one's undergraduate biases 
with learning and subtlety. If this does not succeed in eliminating the 
last vestiges of Leibnitzian residues from a faltering colleague, then 
perhaps a professional true-believer can be created by rubricizing and 
professional pressures or by downright, intellectual cold-shouldering. 
Where, however, the psychologist has captured the sense of theoretical 
pluralism, he is open to alternative interpretations of experience. It 
is such openness that makes it possible to consider the insights of 
existentialism, phenomenology, literature and the arts, the humanities 
and religion, without abandoning the predominant values of the Lockean 
tradition and while continuing to give it the respect it so richly de- 
serves. Allport has always shown professional leadership in stressing 
and transmitting a "heritage of openness''—a heritage which, I sus- 
pect, will be a most fundamental feature of a humanistic psychology. 

In stressing the pioneering which Allport has done in relation to 
a humanistic psychology, it would be inappropriate to concentrate on 
some of the core concepts he has provided for such a venture; such 
as, for example, the concepts of functional autonomy and the pro- 
prium. It would be inappropriate, first, because these are familiar 
to the reader and second, because it is the broad-gauge concerns 
stressed by Allport on behalf of a humanistic psychology which are 
important. In passing, however, the support which has come from 
biology in recent years for the concept of functional autonomy should 
be mentioned. Allport had emphasized, as one form of functional 
autonomy, the behavioral rhythms of marine forms which were pre- 
served even under the changed stresses of a laboratory habitat after 
they were removed from their natural, aquatic habitats where these 
rhythms, it had been assumed, were forms of adaptation to the envi- 
ronment. Now it has been recognized that there are built-in perio- 
dicities of animal behavior, which are relatively independent of the 
stimulation provided by their aquatic-terrestrial environments. For 
such periodicities in invertebrate forms a S-R account is basically 
irrelevant. Thus Allport's insistence that the observable stimulus 
biography is not the whole story in behavior was well taken. The 
reader can obtain a popular account of these periodicities from the 
Saturday Evening Post issue of December 24-31, 1960. 

But what are some of the broad-gauge considerations which 
Allport has introduced, like buoys, into the Lockean seas of Anglo- 
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American psychology? Allport has stressed the difference between 
the infantile conscience, introjected from authority, which becomes 
the interiorized voice of the herd, and the mature adult conscience, 
which is concerned with the immediate sense of obligation and self- 
consistency. These are developed through the formationof clear self- 
images, a mature religiosity which requires discipline, charity, 
reverence and that sense of obligation which German phenomenolo- 
gists and existentialists have labeled "sorge," that is, concern or 
care for others. Adult conscience for Allport is seldom tied to the 
fear of punishment, whether external or self-administered, but is 
rather a matter of value~related obligation. Infantile conscience he 
calls a consciousness of "must,'' while he views adult conscience as 
a consciousness of "ought." As the former passes over into the lat- 
ter, three important changes occur, which are points of pivotal atten- 
tion for a humanistic psychology, and in Allport's own words these 
changes are best described as follows: "1. External sanctions give 
way to internal—a change adequately accounted for by the processes 
of identification and introjection familiar in Freudian and behavioral 
theory. 2. Experiences of prohibition, fear, and 'must' give way to 
experiences of preference, self-respect, and 'ought.' This shift be- 
comes possible in proportion as the self-image and value-systems of 
the individual develop. 3. Specific habits of obedience give way to 
generic self-guidance, that is to say, to broad schemata of values 
that confer direction upon conduct." 

In his Becoming Allport has taken pains to emphasize that per- 
sonality in large part is an expression of our budget of values and that 
one's style of life is simply the expression of our consistent adherence 
to this budget, our way of being true to ourselves. The individual's 
lebenstyl needs to be re-emphasized at a time when role-playing, 
which Allport calls "personate" in contrast to "propriate," is being 
widely encouraged via gracious living, corporate loyalties, adminis- 
trative emphases on smooth but superficial interpersonal relation- 
ships. An individual style of life is discouraged in an age when the 
passionate exploration and exchange of ideas via good conversation, 
personal commitment and well-intentioned analytical probing run 
against the grain of middle class, status-seeking and cultural posing. 
These latter naturally forbid any concern which leads to tendencious- 
ness. But why is tendenciousness so feared and why is the intelligent, 
exploratory polemic, pursued with good will and conducted in an at- 
mosphere of sincere opinion-seeking, opinion-molding and the critical 
analysis of both expressed and unexpressed values, so repellent to 
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those habituated to personate rather than propriate striving? 

The answer is obvious enough. Tendenciousness makes role- 
playing impossible and renders uncomfortable all those who fear a 
personal style of life. Meanwhile we are witnesses to the travesty of 
a large body of American sociologists, under the influence of Mead, 
rewriting a social psychology strictly in terms ofthe concept of role. 
If, therefore, one now wishes to find a fairly untrammeled individ- 
uality of thought and expression in social and political analysis, one 
has to turn, not to academics, but to that dying breed known as intel- 
lectuals who appear in the pages of such offbeat journals as Partisan 
Review, Encounter, or the liberal weeklies, or one has to turn to the 
writings of figures who are willing to become stormy petrels like 
Dwight Macdonald. In constantly reminding psychologists of the dif- 
ference between propriate and personate expression, instressing that 
role-playing behavior is not at all the core of personality, Allport 
has paved the way for a humanistic psychology indepth. It has become 
only too clear that role-playing is our current form of social Original 
Sin, and an enormous literature has been appearing on the effects of 
alienation, anomie, depersonalization, dehumanization, bureaucrati- 
zation and, as the French like to put it, the Coca-Colaization of 
Western culture. It should be quite obvious that the gulf between a 
"square" and Maslow's self-actualizing person is immeasurable. It 
is the interpretive sociologist and the sensitive and sincere littera- 
teur who have been in the forefront of those seeking to preserve a 
humanist awareness, by describing the nightmare sequelae of role- 
playing and of our growing cultural antipathy toward a personal idiom 
in social life. It is one of the great, unfinished tasks of a humanistic 
psychology to take the reins from the hands of the sociologist, the 
writer, and the artist and infuse the task of describing the conse- 
quences of unintelligent role-playing with the special knowledge, em- 
phases and research skills of the psychologist. It will also be the 
humanistic psychologist's task to contribute to a positive program of 
mental and social health through his larger awareness of the etiology 
of human behavior and the degree to which an enlightened intentional- 
ity governs that behavior. In dealing critically with the overemphasis 
upon the social and cultural determinants of personality, ahumanistic 
psychology will do well to absorb some of the existential perspectives 
which Allport himself displays and to remember well his words "Cul- 
ture is a condition of becoming but is not itself the full stencil" (p. 98). 

But there are other broad-gauge considerations which Allport 
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kept alive for a humanist psychology. He has stressed the relation 
of a philosophical existentialism for the problem of anxiety. He sees 
in existentialism a Leibnitzian influence against the excesses of an 
opportunistic psychology because, as he himself puts it, ''Existen- 
tialism calls for a doctrine of an active intellect, for more emphasis 
upon propriate functions, including self-objectification and oriented 
becoming" (p. 80). He recognizes, however, that its influence on a 
humanistic psychology still has to be actively rather than program- 
matically established, via theory, research, therapy and applications 
to.a variety of social contexts. He has stressed the need for psycholo- 
gists to involve themselves with the concept of ''freedom" by working 
to translate it into an increase in altruism in a variety of social con- 
texts. He has emphasized the inappropriateness of a deterministic 
stance in behavioral theory, which, when too narrowly interpreted, 
presents a false and sometimes ludicrous description of behavior in 
a social context. For Allport a monolithic scientism which rules out 
all other cultural perspectives and dogmatically declares that there 
are no avenues for social understanding and for the understanding of 
individual, propriate behavior outside of the framework provided by 
the scientific outlook may lead to simplicist views of social and polit- 
ical reality which in turn may slowly foster a totalitarian atmosphere 
and a totalitarian solution to our complex, social problems. If total- 
itarian solutions come, they will come, of course, bearing the label 
of democracy. 

We must also note the degree to which Allport has championed 
the concept of intentionality as a sine qua non for a humanistic psy- 
chology. Intentional characteristics for Allport are propriate, and 
they represent the subject's primary modes of addressing himself to 
the future since they guide choice and determine the manner in which 
the subject acts upon his environment in a way which does not even 
begin to be described by operant conditioning. They are therefore 
more important for an understanding of personality and behavior than 
any other set of factors we can think of. It is this concept which is 
central for a humanistic psychology. Last, but not least, Allport has 
discussed the importance of mature religious sentiment for human 
conduct. Allport views religion as essentially an attitude of openness 
toward all forms of Being, a rapidly disappearing virtue in an age of 
specialization and fragmentation of interest. It is clear enough that 
Allport envisages a humanistic psychology as one that caps what it 
can do for man by rearousing the religious sentiment now so largely 
lacking in modern life. The grain of a humanistic psychology is dis- 
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closed rather well in Allport's own words. "Psychology can also il- 
luminate the field of religion by following the course of becoming to 
its ultimate frontiers of growth. It can study man as a representative 
of his species, as a creature of many opportunistic adjustments, and 
as a product of tribal molding. But it can study him as well as a self- 
assertive, self-critical, and self-improving individual whose passion 
for integrity and for a meaningful relation to the whole of Being is 
his most distinctive capacity. By devoting itself to the entire course 
of becoming—leaving out no shred of evidence and no level of devel- 
opment—psychology can add progressively to man's self-knowledge. 
And as man increases in self-knowledge he will be better able to bind 
himself wholesomely and wisely to the process of creation" (p. 98). 

Let us sum up the contribution which Allport has made in laying 
the groundwork for a humanistic psychology. He has raised dikes 
against the floodwaters of the Lockean approach in Anglo-American 
psychology. In this, he has been one of the few who showed no failure 
of nerve. He has never forgotten the vast role which phenomenal 
processes and subjective feeling-tone play in mediating human behav- 
ior, and these are most cogently emphasized in the volume under 
review. He has reminded us that there is much tobe learned concerr 
ing the determinants of human behavior as these are seen from the 
vantage point of consciousness. Inasmuch as literature, the arts, the 
humanities, philosophy, and religion have in part viewed man ina 
manner substantially different from that of the Lockean tradition, 
Allport has recognized clearly that a holistic psychology must come 
to terms with the perspectives provided by the humanist tradition 
and approach. The paucity of experimental success so far in dealing 
with the realm of phenomenal and existential process, the difficulty 
of developing hard methodology in relation to contemplated research 
in these areas, necessitate future work which will outdo the labors 
of Sisyphus. But pending methodological and experimental break- 
throughs along the lines of phenomenological and existential and cog- 
nitive approaches, psychology must not deny or ignore the existence 
of processes which are still slippery to experimental invasion. A 
humanistic psychology will remind us of these vast, uncharted areas 
which we must enter and the need to find the methodological vehicles 
through which this terrain can be properly explored scientifically. No 
American psychologist has done more than Allport to keep on mailing 
the promissory notes which serve as these reminders, and now it 
behooves us to launch the requisite programs of research. 
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